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Solid 


Silver 


(Exclusively.) 





MARK 


STE RLANG 


WHITING MFG CO. 


Silversmiths, 








Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 





WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONL} 


OF STERLING QUALITY Jy FINE, 


EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE*MARK ; 


THEREFORE 


SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM 


FROM FALSE IMPRESSIO 






PURCHASERS 
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No. 4 


Folding 


KODET 


A superior camera for <x 5 pictures, adapted to use 
vith glass plates or roll film and fully equipped for 
hand or tripod work, Note some of its points: 

Aajustable Double Swing Back ; 

improved shutter for time work or snap shots. 

Reversible finder and focusing plate ; 

Ground giass with hinged door in back ; 

The No.4 Folding Kodet, Special isseif contained when 
closed ; handsomely covered with leather; front and 
bed highly finished mahogany and buffed brass. 


Price, with single lens and one double plate helder. 7 $15.00 
Price, with Rapid Reetilinear lens, one double plate holder, 20.00 
Rall holder for Alm ( not loaded), . - . 10.00 


Developing’and printing outfit, . ° 
Send for 3 EASTMAN KODAK CO, 


Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 
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FINE DB 
| || CHINA-RICH CUTGLASS' 
| Rich Plates. 


We ask your atten- 
tion to our very large 
assortment of Rich 
Plates in Limogés, 
Doulton, Dresden, 
Vienna, Crown Derby, 
Cauldon, Minton, and 
other celebrated 
makes. 
Prices 
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254 less than else- 
where. 

Send for descrip'ive catalogue 

No. 5 F. 
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' and desirable silks—Exclusive ideas always— 


1.50 | 


ILTON, HUGHES & CO. 
Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., 


Broadway, 4th Ave., gth and roth Sts. 


UR GREAT JANUARY SALE 
increases daily in popularity. Buyers 
crowd the store from morning till night. 
Every stock is open at reductions in many 
cases 50 per cent. below manufacturing 
cost. : 
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We show for the first time many new 


and these specials — 
680 Dress Patterns—in new 
printed Japs—light and 


| 6.7 
| 


dark grounds ; should te 
12.50 7 og pattern, 
BAC KE ee ee 


450 pieces new taffeta Bro- 
cades, Pekin stripes, bro- 
cade satins—Damas, fig- 
ured Gros Grains—Satin 
Duchess, Peau de Soie 
and Rhadame, ought to 
be 2,00 and.2.90. 2: J 





6 5 cts. 


and 9 5 cts. 


Grand opening display and sale of Evening 
Grenadines, Gauzes and Crepons, at just 4 
what is usually asked. 

Fine Novelty Silks, street 
and evening shades, 3.00, 
4.co and 5.00 qualities. 
They may last all day 





68 
I. 


\ 
| 
12,000 yds. Broken Lots, 
light and dark, figured, | 66 cts. 
always bring 1.25 ‘ ) 
8,000 yds. Striped Wash ) 
Silks, woven » 
Figure cost of a gown at ) 


- 


5 cts. 


colors. 


2 


Fins MILLINERY. 
All of our 12.50, 15,00, } Your choice 
16.50, 18.00 and 20.00 fae 
theatre and reception hats } 
and bonnets—all reduced | 
to a uniform price 


LACE © @G@ 2s 


Black is becoming to all complexions. 
Stylish for aJl figures. Quiet and elegant. 
Useful, suitable for nearly all occasions. 

Nothing like our new Ondule, Plesse and 
granite. 


ILTON, HUGHES & CO., 
Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., 
Broadway, 4th Ave., gth and roth Sts. 








ILTON, HUGHES & CO., 
Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., 
Broadway, 4th Ave., gth and roth Sts. 


LL IMPORTED GOWNS AT 
Y% PARIS COST. 

By Felix, Worth, Doucet, Beer and Sara 
Meyer. Finest line ever shown in America. 
For Street, Ball and Reception Wear. This 
season’s importation. 


AED © 9 95.9 100. and 125. 

Aiso a superb line in latest Cheviots, 
Tweeds and Serges—from our own work- 
rooms—each a model of style and beauty, at 
these reductions : 


Lot 1,.. worth 30.00, Monday at 18.50 
Mit; . ~~ say “ eee 
oe ‘¢ 45.00, “« “* gee 
iat. > ‘6 60.00, " *€ 35.00 
Let s,.. “ . 9668, “« © 4.00 
Lot 6,. . *€ 100.00, <0 84 5.00 

And a beautiful assortment of Tailor 
Made Suits, Jacket and Skirt, 

12.5% 1 ges I 8 5° and up 


These are shown on first floor, Broadway 
front. 


RESS G@OoOoOoD s8 

for Spring of 1895 are coming in daily 
—to make room for them we take 550 
pieces of late Fall importation—all wool, and 
silk and wool novelties, 1.50 and 1.75 
grades, 





at 

New French Challies. Advance display | 

and sale of 150 pieces, best quality, strictly | 

all wool. You know you never paid less 
than 45 cts.—we sell them at 


5 2 cts. 
4th avenue side—Headquarters for low 
price Dress Goods. Immense lines will be 
cleaned up. 


39 ct. qualities we offer at 19 cts. 

50 ct. Kix wedi  %.._- 

65 ct. me i ae oO. * 

85 ct. ee Ce . 8 a ae, 
IN EN LACES. 


Real Pillow made Belgium Laces in 
Medici—Florentine—Torchon and Cluny. 
3 to 6 inches wide, worth from 35 cts. to 
1.24, 

Monday, 25 cts., 33 cts., and 39 cts. 
Hamburg Embroideries, 4 to 9 in. wide, 


25 cts. 
Just about % price. 
LJILION. HUGHES & CO. 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., 
Broadway, 4th Ave., gth and soth Sts. 


cts. | 


World’s Columbian 
Exposition 


FE. Twyerrort 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 FirtnH Ave., New York. 


(One door above 28th . treet.) 
Correct Siyles 
Latest Nevelties 


For Evening Dress + tyth.ci 


unfinisked. 
W orsteds. 


Sable, Mink and Persian 
| Fur-lined Overccats. 


Highest Awar 
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Golf 

and Hunt suits, 
Tattersall Waist-Ccat. 
Harris and Bliss Tweeds. 

Knckerbockers: and: Highlind Syate. 
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EUROPEAN STEAMERS. 





Grand Winter Excursion 
TO THE MEDITFRRAKEAN AND ORIENT. 


BY RHE PENG MAIC OPERMER 
LA TOURAINE. 


From New York, Feb. 6th, 1 to the Azores, 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Barcelona, Saree (Nice, Monte 
Carlo, and Cannes), Villefranche, Naples, Messina, 
Syracuse, Alexandria (Cairo and the Pyramids), Jafta 
(Jerusalem), Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Malta, 
Tunis, Algiers, Gibraltar (Tangiers), to New York, 

| etc, Duration of round trip, two months. Price of 
| passage, Round Trip $5co, $600, $700, and upward, 
according to accommodations, For further particulars 


apply to 
A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bewling Greer 
N. Y. City. M. W. KOZMINSK1, 166 Randolp! 


St., Agent for Chicago, Ill. 
NK USED ON THIS PAPER 


MANUFACTURED BY 











JAENECKE ULLMAN CoO., 
NEW YORK. 
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Eturning travelers have filled the air dusing the last 
few months with lamentations over the disclosures 
made before the Lexow Senate Committee. The 

travelers have plaintively recounted the humiliating experi- 
ence of sojourning in a European community while their 
country’s shame was being published to a jeering world. 
The self-satisfied European, ever ready to sneer at things 
American, was at pains to publish carefully compiled de- 
tails of the damaging exposures, his comments thereon 
being censorious and unjust to a degree impossible in re- 
gard to international topics outside of Germany, France 
and England. 


The American sensational journals, with their exaggera- 
tive head-lines, added to the crucifixion of the unhappy 
traveler. No defense was, of course, possible. Self-con- 
fessed the citizens of the foremost city of the New World 
were as corrupt administratively as Russian officials—who, 
as all the world knows, touch the limit of possibility in 
thievery. 

The bank scandal of Italy and the canal and decoration 
scandals of France were forgotten in the universal pleasure 
of flinging mud at the great city of the Republic. 


The position of the American set in the midst of for- 
eigners—who, whatever their nationality, are always most 
offensive and ill-bred in their comments on American peo- 
ple and American institutions—was indeed most meortify- 
ing ; but it was part of that miserable paying the piper which 
neglect of civic duty entails upon the American. Dignified 
endurance is about the only réle that suits the conditions, 
although it could be shown that the laying bare of the cor- 
ruption of our rulers was a distinct and valuable service to 
those European countries, notably France, Germany and 
Austria, which are the prey of Socialists. 


These propagandists divide humanity into the poor— 
synonym for virtue, and the rich—synonym for vice. 
Those of us who would listen have been instructed in the 
curious doctrine that the laborer, ‘the poor man, has a 
monopoly of virtue, and that any unloveliness he may dis- 
play is the result of the tyranny of the capitalist and the 
millionaire. Honesty, thrift and a tender regard for others’ 
welfare are, it is claimed, the usual attributes of the poor, 
as hardness of heart and dishonesty are the distinguishing 
traits of the rich. The poor only have rights. The rich 
have but one—that of being despoiled. As for the middle 
class, that is obliterated in the Socialist scheme. 


So great faith have these dreamers in the truth of their 
vision that they are prepared to turn over the most compli- 
cated operations of commerce and government to the hordes 
of the poor and legislate into inutility the born leaders of 





men and affairs upon whose organizing and administrative 
ability gigantic undertakings depend for their inception and 
successful working out. The Sccialist is to inaugurate an 
era of brawn and poor man’s rights and journeyman life 
generally. Their Bellamyites invent little schemes for the 
enslavement of the ambitious, the thrifty and the capable, 
where achievement is to rise no higher than the level of the 
intelligence and capacity of the meanest. The poor man, 
known collectively as the State, is to play the part of a daily 
fate—putting check-reins on the capable and administering 
coddling to the stupid and the shiftless. 


All of these depressing schemes are based on belief 
in the inherent nobility of the poor and the unqualified vil- 
lainy of the rich. To the account of the latter is charged 
every misery suffered by humanity; a Socialist spokesman 
not hesitating to affirm recently that the presence in this 
city of social outcasts was due to millionaires! The poor 
are by this very easy method relieved of all responsibility 
for their laziness, improvidence and wrongdoing of all kinds. 


The Lexow investigation very effectually disposed of the 
claim that to be poor is to be either honest, charitable or 
kind per se, and for this object lesson the Socialist-ridden 
countries of Europe owe New York a debt of gratitude, 
since we gave the poor free rein to show their pace. The re- 
sult proved beyond peradventure the solidarity of the race, 
and it dealt a death blow to the theory of the superior virtue 
of the poor. By the mouths of many witnesses it was shown 
that thousands of poor men betrayed trusts and stole money 
—the men who drew pay for work they never performed, 
for example—and that hundreds terrorized the poor and the 
defenseless and surrounded themselves with material com- 
forts, the price paid by infamy for non-interference. A 
worse than Russian serfdom prevailed in some quarters of 
this city, the tyrants drawn in every instance from the 
ranks of the much-bepraised poor man. They were proven 
to have been liars, perjurers, bribe-takers, fiends in their 
treatment of the insane and other defenseless creatures. 
Under this administration of poor men laws were impu- 
dently disregarded, criminals allowed to prey upon the 
community. Immunity was for sale in the market-place, 
and whether it was the price for murdered babies or ruined 
youth, as long as the quantity was satisfactory nothing was 
too foul for their pockets. 


Greed and cruelty, the twin vices, charged to capitalists, 
attained its rankest and most luxuriant growth under the 
Tammany oligarchy of poor men who bartered law, order, 
decency, honesty and humanity for money and privilege. 
Tammany, as an exposition of the inherent virtue of the 
poor and of the beneficent results of poor men’s rule, is 
truly illuminating and convincing. 
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ANIMA MIO 


LL UNTO DEATH I LAY, THE WHILE 


MY SOUL STOOD WITH MYSTERIOUS SMILE 


AND BECKONED SILENTLY. 


UNSEEN WE TWO WENT HAND IN HAND, 
UP TO THE GATES OF SHADOW LAND, 
AND THERE WE PARTED COMPANY. 


MY SOUL WENT ON ALONE, WHILE I 
WATIED TO FOLLOW BY AND BY, 
WHEN I SHOULD RESTED BE. 


BUT CLUSTERING SHADOWS, VAST AND GRAY, 
HID FROM MY WEARY EYES THE WAY 
THAT MY SAD SOUL HAD GONE, 


HAST’NING AMID THAT THREATENING HOST, 
TREMBLING | SOUGHT WHAT I HAD LOST, 
ALL THAT DREAD NIGHT TILL MORN. 


THEN FAIT WITH TRAVAIL PAIN I FELL 
AND LO. MY SOUL CAME BACK TO DWELL 
WITHIN MY CHILD NEW BORN. 


MABEL T. 
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MISS BOB 


BY FRANCES ISABEL CURRIE 


(Concluded from Vogue of to January, 1895) 


Iss Bob groaned inwardly, while her face 
M grew ashade redder. She realized that 


in some way she must get rid of the 
good Samaritan who was offering to feed her, 
and she was at her wit’s end to know how to 
do it. 

‘I don’t believe you eat enough,” Mrs. 
Frazer continued, “and I have made up my 
mind that you shall have an extraordinarily 
good dinner on your birthday. One square 
meal a year is little enough for a healthy 
woman to thrive on !”” ; 

Miss Bob entirely agreed with her. She 
was very hungry, but she realized that the 
hour had come when she must make the sacri- 
fice of her life. She must decline that dinner. 

‘¢ You are very thoughtful, Elizabeth,”’ she 
said; ‘*but I believe I cannot eat the dinner 
to-night. I-am not hungry. I believe I am 
not well.”” 

Mrs. Frazer regirded her with kindly won- 
derment. 

«‘ Bless me!” she said. ‘* What is the mat- 
ter with you? I never heard of your being 
sick in your life, and I never saw you before 
when your appetite wasn’t keener than a razor. 
You don’t look well—that’s true. You are 
as red as a flamingo and your eyes look as if 
you were going to have a fit. I must get 
some ice out of the cooler and put it on your 
head. An ice poultice is good to drive the 
blood away from the brain.”” 

Although Miss Bob protested vehemently 
against this treatment Elizabeth filled a towel 
with cracked ice and bound it upon her friend’s 
head with the dexterity of a surgeon. Miss 
Bob was as ludicrous a spectacle in this head 
gear as the extreme tragedy of the situation 
would admit. 

‘*Now I must get your foot tub and put 
your feet in hot mustard water,” Mrs. Frazer 
continued. ‘Put your feet in my lap and I 
will pull off your shoes and stockings. There 
is nothing so good as hot mustard water to 
draw the blood from the head.”’ 

Miss Bob writhed with horror. What! 
take off her shoes and stockings while there 
was a maninherroom! Not while her name 
was Jane Robert! The time had come to 
draw the line at Elizabeth’s ridiculous doctor- 
ing. The time had come to balk. Miss Bob 
declared she would not put her feet in hot 
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water for anybody. It was bad enough to he 
packed in ice before one was dead without 
being plunged into boiling water. She was 
so wildly excited now that Elizabeth was cer- 
tain the fit was fast approaching. 

“If you won't have the water, I must get 
the blood to your extremities in some other 
way,” she said. I will wrap your feet in an 
old shawl.” 

Andthen, before Miss Bob could utter an 
expostulation, Elizabeth had flung open the 
closet door in her quest for the shawl, and 
had uttered a shriek that curdled her hearers’ 
blood. 

The man within made a bolt across the 
room into the hotel corridor, but Mrs. Frazer 
sank into a chair, screaming. 

«Oh, you deceitful woman! So this is the 
reason you are as red as a boiled lobster. Here 
I have been trying to give you a pleasant 
birthday, and all the time you have been hid- 
ing my disreputable husband in your closet !”° 

‘¢ Your what ?”” Miss Bob shrieked. “ Your 
what in my closet ??’ She was convinced now 
that Elizabeth was crazy. ‘* How could I 
have your husband in my closet when you have 
told me that he has been dead a half dozen 
years?” 

«¢ | said he was dead to me, and so he was 
and so heis! Oh, I understand now why you 
have your hair crimped and your best gown on 
your back. You wanted to captivate my hus- 
band. That girl Cecily has been telling me he 
has reformed, and this is the way he proves it ! 
Well, if he can run after such a looking woman 
as you, Jane Robert, his taste hasn’t im- 
proved !"" 

Miss Bob had recovered her voice and man- 
aged to be heard. 

“I thought your husband was dust and 
ashes,’’ she said, ‘‘and that the man in my 
closet was his nephew. Heaven knows I didn’t 
want him there. He didn’t go there to please 
me, but to escape from you. You must have 
been a terrible woman to get along with, or he 
wouldn't have been afraid to face you. If that 
man is really your husband you had better go 
after him and callhim back. If you can sus- 
pect me of crimping up to please any man on 
the footstool you can believe any slander under 
Heaven. I don’t believe one of your stories 
now about your husband’s picnics and sleigh- 
rides.” 

Mrs. Frazer flounced out of the room, and 
Miss Bob was left to meditate alone. 

So this was the sequel to her sixty years of 
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exemplary living. She had been irreparably 
compromised by a silly girl, and grievously 
insulted besides. Worse than all, in her esti- 
mation at least, she had lost her dinner. She 
grew positively melancholy over the latter 
calamity. 

While she sat despairing Cecily came flut- 
tering in. For the first time Miss Bob turned 
a stern and forbidding countenance upon her, 
for she remembered that this engaging young 
person had robbed her of that dinner and, in- 
cidentally, of her good reputation. Cecily 
had the courage of all undisputably pretty 
women and would not be driven back. 

«1 know you are very angry,” she said, “ but 
you must hear my explanation before you hate 
me altogether. I have always known, of course, 
that my Aunt’s husband wasn’t really dead, 
and I knew that while she hated him so bit- 
terly she would never hear of my marrying 
his nephew. Gus and I decided that the best 
thing to do was to get her reconciled to Uncle 
Gabriel, and then she would not be bitter 
against the entire Frazer family. Nearly 
every day he managed to send his uncle word 
that she was dying of loneliness, and I kept 
telling her that I had heard he was terribly 
unhappy because of their separation. Then 
Uncle Gabriel said he would like to end their 
disagreement. Gus and I decided that we 
would have her meet him apparently by acci- 
dent, and trust him to persuade her that he 
was not so bad as she had imagined. Your 
office seemed to me a better place for this 
meeting than the public parlor, especially if 
she happened to be hysterical or angry. I 
had a nice plan for having her come down to 
see you and finding him here instead of you. 
I knew she would come if I reminded her that 
it was your birthday, for she was dying to 
make up with you and would be glad of the 
birthday for an excuse. 

“You know she remembered about it her- 
self and knocked at your door before I was 
ready for her. I knew you thought you had 
Gus in your closet; for I had taken off your 
glasses so you would not notice that Mr. 
Frazer was not a young min. _ I didn’t mean 
to tell you about the plot until it was com- 
pleted. 

«* When Aunt discovered Uncle Gabriel in 
your closet she came out of your office in a 
frightful state of excitement. I decided then 
that the truth was not half as bad as what she 
imagined, and I told her exactly how he came 
to be there. She became calmer in a little 
while and said she had been a great fool to 
imagine that Jane Robert could cut her out ! 
Then she began to cry and IJ went downstairs’ 
and told Uncle Gabriel that I thought she was 
ready to forgive him. 

“She is in a very forgiving humor now. 
She has become reconciled to Uncle Gabriel 
and Gus, and now she would like to apologize 
to you for all the unkind things she said to 

ou.” 

“I will never forgive her,’” Miss Bob de- 
clared. ‘No one ever insulted me so grossly 
as she did to-day.” 

«¢ But she is very sorry now. I am sure you 
don’t want to begin the new year in your life 
by giving up an old friend, and besides, the 
dinner is spoiling and getting cold. If you 
will forgive her we will all come in here and 
enjoy it with you.”” 

This wily and bewitching Cecily had re- 
served her strongest argument until the last, 
and Miss Bob surrendered to its force. 








“IT am hungry,” she admitted. ‘I believe 
all this excitement has sharpened my appetite. 
Tell Elizabeth that I forgive her freely, and 
that the dinner may as well be served at 
once !” - 


THE KISS 


T was still quite light out of doors, but 
inside with the curtains drawn and the 
smouldering fire sending out a dim, un- 

certain glow, the room was full of deep 
shadows. 

Brantain sat in one of these shadows; it 
had overtaken him and he didnot mind. The 
obscurity lent him courage to keep his eyes 
fastened as ardently as he liked upon the girl 
who sat in the firelight. 

She was very handsome, with a certain fine, 
rich coloring that belongs to the healthy brune 
type. She was quite composed, as she idly 
stroked the satiny coat of the cat that lay 
curled in her lap, and she occasionally sent a 
slow glance into the shadow where her com- 
panion sat. They were talking low, of in- 
different things which plainly were not the 
things that occupied theirthoughts. She knew 
that he loved her—a frank, blustering fellow 
without guile enough to conceal his feelings, 
and no desire to do so. For two weeks past 
he had sought her society eagerly and persist- 
ently. She was confidently waiting for him 
to declare himself and she meant to accept 
him. The rather insignificant and unattrac- 
tive Brantain was enormously rich; and she 
liked and required the entourage which wealth 
could give her. 

During one of the pauses between their talk 
of the last tea and the next reception the door 
openei and a young man entered whom Bran- 
tain knew quite well. The girl turned her 
face toward him. A stride or two brought 
him to her side, and bending over her chair— 
before she could suspect his intention, for she 
did not realize that he had not seen her visitor 
—he pressed an ardent, lingering kiss upon her 
lips. 

4 slowly arose ; so did the girl arise, 
but quickly, and the newcomer stood between 
them, a little amusement and some defiance 
struggling with the confusion in his face. 

‘*I believe,’’ stammered Brantain, ‘*I see 
that I have stayed too long. I—I had no idea 
—that is, I must wish you good-by.”’ He 
was clutching his hat with both hands, and 
probably did not perceive that she was extend- 
ing her hand to him, her presence of mind had 
not completely deserted her; but she could 
not have trusted herself to speak. 

“Hang me if 1 saw him sitting there, 
Nattie ! I know it’s deuced awkward for you. 
But I hope you'll forgive me this once—this 
very first break. Why, what's the matter? ”” 

*¢ Don’t touch me; don’t come near me,”’ 
she returned angrily. ‘“ What do you mean 
by entering the house without ringing ? *’ 

“I came in with your brother, as I often 
do,’ he answered coldly, in self-justification. 
“We came in the side way. He went up- 
stairs and I came in here hoping to find you. 
The explanation is simple enough and ought 
to satisfy you that the misadventure was un- 
avoidable. But do say that you forgive me, 
Nathalie,’ he entreated, softening. 

‘¢ Forgive you! You don’t know what you 
are talking about. Let me pass. It depends 
upon—a good deal whether I ever forgive 
you.”” 

At that next reception which she and Bran- 
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tain had been talking about she approached 
the young man with a delicious frankness of 
manner when she saw him there. 

«« Will you let me speak to you a moment 
ortwo, Mr. Brantain?*’ she asked with an 
engaging but perturbed smile. He seemed 
extremely unhappy ; but when she took his 
arm and walked away with him, seeking a re- 
tired corner, a ray of hope mingled with the 
almost comical misery of his expression. She 
was apparently very outspoken. 

“Perhaps I should not have sought this 
intervie'’, Mr. Brantain; but—but, oh, I 
have been very uncomfortable, almost misera- 
ble since that little encounter the other after- 
noon. When I thought how you might have 
misinterpreted it, and believed things "— hope 
was plainly gaining the ascendency over mis- 
ery in Brantain’s round, guileless face—*< of 
course, I know it is nothing.to you, but for 
my own sake I do want you to understand 
that Mr. Harvy is an intimate friend of long 
standing. Why, we have always been like 
cousins—like brother and sister, I may say. 
He is my brother’s most intimate associate 
and often fancies that he is entitled to the 
same privileges as the family. Oh, I know it 
is absurd, uncalled for, to tell you this; un- 
dignified even,’’ she was almost weeping, 
‘¢ but it makes so much difference to me what 
you think of—of me.*’ Her voice had grown 
very low and agitated. The misery had all 
disappeared from Brantain’s face. 

«Then you do really care what I think, 
Miss Nathalie? May I call you Miss Na- 
thalie?"” They turned into a long, dim cor- 
ridor that was lined on either side with tall, 
graceful plants. They walked slowly to the 
very end of it. When they turned to retrace 
their steps Brantain’s face was radiant and 
hers was triumphant. 

* * * * * 


Harvy was among the guests at the wed- 
ding ; and he sought her out in a rare moment 
when she stood alone. 

«Your husband,”’ he said, smiling, “has 
sent me over to kiss you.” 

A quick blush suffused her face and round 
polished throat. ‘‘I suppose it’s natural for 
a man to feel aud act generously on an occa- 
sion of this kind. He tells me he doesn’t want 
his marriage to interrupt wholly that pleasant 
intimacy which has existed between you and 
me. I don’t know what you've been telling 
him,” with an insolent smile, ** but he has 
sent me here to kiss you.” 

She felt like a chess player who, by the 
clever handling of his pieces, sees the game 
taking the course intended. Her eyes were 
bright and tender with a smile as they glanced 
up into his; and her lips looked hungry for 
the kiss which they invited. 

« But, you know,’” he went on quietly, “ I 
didn’t tell him so, it would have seemed un- 
grateful, but I can tell you. I’ve stopped 
kissing women ; it’s dangerous.” 

Well, she had Brantain and his million left. 
A person can’t have everything in this world ; 
and it was a little unreasonable of her to ex- 
pect it. Kate Chopin. 





Miss LiTeHEAD: **I see that you advertise 
to alter furs here.”* 

SALESMAN: ‘* Yes, miss. we do.” 

Miss LireneaD: ** Very well, I'll send 
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Hat I have to stay in America, when I 
do not wish to, is provoking, but as 
long as I am doomed—I mean doomed 

in the sense of being compelled to remain where 
I do not wish to—I intend to make myself as 
disagreeable as possible. I hope that before 
long people will say ““Why did he not go 
away?” And yet,I do not know ? I think 
that a scold is as great a bore as a very amiable 
person. 

I rise later than usual these mornings—a 
resolution taken New Year’s—I scowl over the 
newspapers at the club and I am surly to the 
attendants. I do not speak to anyone, but 
simply gaze out of the window, looking seem- 
ingly at nothing and seeing, if possible, less. 
Meadows, I heard the other evening—I could 
not help overhearing his rather loud confi- 
dences to the housekeeper at my chambers— 
is miserable. I am surly, I know, and I make 
life a burden to him, although he never shows 
itto me. His face never changes, and I like 
that. I should dismiss any servant who dared 
show a sign of resentment, even if I were un- 
just to him. Of course, I could never be so 
vulgar as to quarrel with an inferior, or even to 
argue with one. I say what I wish and it 
must be done. I find that in consequence 
everything works well. 

It is the man who stands no nonsense and 
who is universally feared that is respected and 
gets the very best attention. One cowes cumb 
brutes with a look. They love and they fear 
you. I treat a servant well, but I consider him 
in the very same light as Tennyson would have 
us believe the Locksley Hall man esteemed his 
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THE PRACTISING MAIDEN—AN APARTMENT-HOUSE TERROR 





















































































































































POSTAL STATION—OVER THE GARDEN WALL 


wife—* a little more than his dog, a little less 
than his horse "—I believe that is Tennyson, 
quoted not as it should go, but ** words to 
that effect.’ Perhaps it is Owen Meredith in 
Lucille—I have no memory for quotations. 
The searching for them bores me, and then 
when you are in doubt as to where anything is 
just say it comes from Lucille—it is a conven- 
ient receptacle for stray quotations. 

Again has there been referred to me this 
everlasting discussion between Englishmen 
and Americans as to whose clothes are the 
best fitting. Before going into details I wish 
to say here that nobody gets his clothes of 
Poole these days. The original Poole, I be- 
lieve, is dead and the place has frightfully run 
down. It is nota bit swagger and there are 
dozens of tailors in London who are much 
more fashionable. Whenevera man quotes 
Poole at me I know that he has not had any 
clothes made in England these dozen years. 
However, there has been a newspaper discus- 
sion about the matter, and people send me 
clippings of interviews and all that kind of 
thing. I thought I had settled the question 
long ago. 

London clothes are cheaper, but they fit 
much more loosely. An Englishman lives in 
his clothes; an American only expects to 
wear them on Sundays. This is a middle- 
class definition, of course, but we must look at 
all things, nowadays, from the standpoint of 
this set of individuals. I never believed the 


people were exactly the power, but that the 
They are really, you 


middle class were. 








know, the miss- 
ing link—the 
bridge between 
us and the 
others. That 
our clothes are 
much better fin- 
ished, that they 
are more artis- 
tic, from a tail- 


ors point of 
view, I grant. 
But the New 
York tailor can- 
not resist the 
temptation to 
pad. Itis only 


recently that he 
has placed that, 
figuratively 
speaking, be- 
hind him. Our 
coats in a short time become 
creased, and no amount of 
care nor the most vigilant 
valet can bring them back 
again to their pristine beauty. 

The ‘*critic”’ in the last 
of the series of the newspaper 
clippings is a supposed resi- 
dent Englishman. Vogue 
was the very first publication 
to make a feature of articles 
on the manner in which 
men should dress. I do not wish to ap- 
pear in the matter, but this was the first 
column devoted to the subject. Such a sub- 
ject must be treated by one who knows, 
and not by a newspaper reporter who gets his 
facts second hand from a third-class draper’s 
assistant, nor from a tailor himself. It has 
amused me very much to read the weak imita- 
tions of my own statements. I do not pretend 
that what I say is a model of literary style. I 
only speak of facts and give vent to what I, 
my friends and my associates consider to be 
the proper thing. But gentlemen and Society 
has its own argot—if you can call it that: its 
own term of expression—a refined slang—and 
the person who only knows it from association 
with domestics or in a capacity which places 
him on a level with such persons, wil] always 
show the cloven foot at some inopportune 
time, disguised, as he may be, in the character 
of a gentleman. 

And thus fashion articles and papers on 
men’s clothes are written by people who have 
never had a decent coat, and do not know one 
when they see it. In one respect the writer of 
these newspaper articles on the American- 
English controversy is correct—but he deliber- 
ately filched that part of his opinion from one 
of my previous papers. However, I am being 
used to having my matter ‘¢ lifted ’’—you see, 
that I can descend when I am dealing with 
such persons, to using their own argot, while 
they can never succeed in catching mine—it is 
a compliment, I suppose. It is worth the 
stealing, and the poor devil makes a few dol- 
lars by it. The writer is correct when he 
states that an Englishman has clothes made 
which suit him exactly—his tailor studies his 
figure. In New York the general run of 
tailors are careless about this. They want 
to sell their goods, and they will equip a 
fat man in a rough coat ora short man in 
a long skirted frock with an absolute dis- 
regard of fitness. This very criticism was 
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made me by a Fifth Avenue tailor some 
time ago. 

After exhausting Vogue, the writer in ques- 
tion speaks of his own experience and refers 
to diagonal goods used by American tailors 
fortrousers. I suppose he obtains this brilliant 
idea from his own wardrobe. No fair tailor, 
not even any of the very little ones—the small- 
est fry—would make trousers of this material, 
and I certainly have never seen such garments 
worn by any well-dressed man. And this one 
little remark made me a bit sceptical of the 
authenticity of the article. American tailors 
are really improving. When they will consent 
—as some of them have done—to make their 
clothes less tight and to study the wants and 
needs, as well as the shortcomings of their 
customers a little more, they will far excel 
English, or rather London, tailors, As I have 
said before, the finish is better, the linings are 
superior and the buttons stay on longer. Of 
course, a number of Americans return from 
London with very inferior clothes because they 
do not go to first-class tailors. Or if they do, 
they order things in that slap-dash American 
way “in a hurry,’ which will never go with 
the London tradesman. 

The “ Englishman ” in the correspondence 
referred to has not come in contact with a 
very good class of men, because he refers to 
evening suits worn at public dinners at Del- 
monico’s. Now and then a well-dressed man 
may go toa public dinner, but as a rule it is 
the politician, the out-of-town statesman and 
the newspaper man who are the honored and 
average guests. And they dress—heaven save 
the mark! My friend, again, speaks of boots 
and expresses horror at patent leather being 
worn on the street. I must confess some 
years ago I had this same idea. I did not 
like patent leather walking boots, but I have 
changed my mind. Patent leather buttoned 
boots are worn in Piccadilly even more than in 
New York, and by the very smartest Eng- 
lishmen. 

The standard of the writer from public din- 
ners at Delmonico’s runs to the Bowery and 
Eighth Avenue. I would not speak to a man 
who wore a reversible cuff, and for the indi- 
vidual who *¢ sports’’ a diamond “ stud *’ and 
wears his tie so that this jewel can be seen, I 
would as soon think of consorting with—well, 
a Fiji Islander with cannibal intentions. The 
class who rejoice in these displays are the dram- 
shop keepers of the sporting fraternity, includ- 
ing gamblers, low politicians and confidence 
men. And yet this “Englishman’’ speaks 
of people so attired as the average run of New 
Yorkers. Why, they are not even middle- 
classed persons ; they belong to the very scum 
—the flotsam and jetsam of the tide of a great 
city, electric or no electric lights. The last 
thing the writer refers to is the manner in 
which an American carries a cane. A gen- 
tleman has a ‘‘stick.”” Ido not know what 
a cane is. I suppose, however, he means an 
umbrella or a stick. This is as flagrant an 
Americanism as the word—well, “trolley” 
or “ hayseed.”” 

There is very little new in the shops, and 
but less in London. Again, I hear, are the 
Madras ties coming in fashion. A _ recent 
writer in one of the new London publications, 
writing on the philosophy of men’s clothes, 
describes two species of sailor knots which 
are hideous to look upon, and which require 
several ‘¢ safety pins” to keep in place. It is 
needless to say that these ties come from the 


























































































Burlington Arcade. He also speaks of what 
he calls ‘striking evening boots’’ in the 
same locality. ‘They are, of course, of the 
shiniest and plainest patent leather, with neat 
silk bows and tops to simulate silk stockings.” 
To simulate silk stockings! Heaven defend 
us and protect us from shams! We want the 
real thing ; at least a gentleman does. To 
simulate silk stockings! Why, these boots 
may be a good investment for some ha’ penny 
clerk who cannot afford one pair at least of 
silk stockings; but that such abominations 
should be praised in a London newspaper is 
absurd. However, the person who writes them 
has read Vogue, and he tries to imitate and to 
copy our ideas. He can go and visit his 
friends in the servants’ hall, but even there I 
think that no self-respecting valet could stand 
the boots with neat silk bows and silk tops to 
simulate silk stockings. To use an Ameri- 
canism—not original, and for which I know 
I shall be called to task—they are ‘* beyond.” 


VIEWS BY HER 


THE LADY AND THE BARGAIN—A FOOLISH 
SUPERSTITION—THE TRICK OF FOLLOW 
THE LEADER IN TIPPING—A NEW MACG- 
DALEN SORT OF ROLE FOR HUSBANDS, AS 
PREFIGURED IN THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS 
SUSAN 


er are the days of the bargain sales, 


when as the customers crowd about 

the counters the philosopher can see 
aboriginal instincts glaring out of the eyes of 
the nineteenth century woman. “ Bargains,” 
the magic word that transforms women into 
beasts. The expression is violent and rude, 
maybe, but justified by facts. Even the 
most padded - about -with - stupidity Philistine 
must be struck by the resemblance between 
the bargain hunters and the wild beasts who 
are forced to fight for food. The face of the 
bargain woman is transformed ; stamped with 
cunning, selfishness and greed, it looks out un- 
amiably at its fellow strugglers. The hands 
claw and paw, and push and toss the piles of 
stuff, hoping to upturn a special prize, much 
after the fashion of a beast tearing its prey in 
search of a tender morsel. 


Shopping is unbecoming to women, even 
when pursued under normal conditions. They, 
no more than men, can successfully stand the 
test of trading. Where barter is there is also 
greed, beguiling and avarice, and even the 
best of women do not wholly escape the influ- 
ence of the unlovely spirit of trade. But at 
the bargain counter woman’s savage instincts 
are dominant. Gentleness and courtesy drop 
from her, and she stands revealed as greed in- 
carnate. Blind to the rights or convenience 
of neighbors she pushes and elbows them and 
harasses the clerks by senseless exactions. 
And all this terrible self-betrayal is usually 
over matter that is not in the least worth while 
—a bit of stuff at a quarter of a dollar a yard, 
or something about as insignificant. 


As an object lesson in latent and also dom- 
inant savagery, a bargain sale in Fourteenth or 
Twenty-third street can be commended as an 
exposition thorough enough to satisfy the most 
analytical and serious of social philosophers. 


“Take off your wedding ring, my dear, 
within twenty-four hours of the ceremony,” 
was the very wise advice given by her mother 
to a prospective bride. This non-removal of 
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the wedding ring is one of those needless 
minor frets and worries in which women seem 
prone to enmesh themselves. The ring will 
sooner or later slip off, and whether it be at 
the end of two months or ten years, any 
woman, even the least superstitious will be 
seriously disturbed—regard it as a catastrophe 
to be bemoaned. It is a piece of sentimental 
nonsense to start with, and the only purpose it 
serves is to add another little tragedy with 
whick to needlessly worry one’s life. Let the 
silly little superstition go. 


Tipping is taking on a most aggressive atti- 
tude. Is it by the connivance of the hosts or 
is it at the instigation of the caterers that men 
guests find in the improvised coat rooms at 
receptions and other entertainments in private 
houses a conspicuously placed small table 
strewn with decoy dimes and quarter dollars ? 
The trick is neither mannerly nor politic. As 
it is, men are not enamored of the social idea 
and they flee ever more and more from Society 
functions ; but if they are to be thus dragooned 
into tipping caterers’ waiters at private houses 


they are likely to assume a chronic attitude of 


“regrets” toward would-be entertainers, and 
then what will the women and girls do? 


Consorts will be harder than ever to secure 
if the fate of the husband of the future is 
accurately prefigured in the male Magdalen 
réle enacted by the gay young husband in the 
Case of Rebellious Susan. It is humiliating 
toa degree. For his folly he is condemned 
to whine, implore, admit his guilt, beg forgive- 
ness and abase himself generally. His frantic, 
but unavailing efforts at domestic reinstatement, 
are known to and canvassed by a wide circle 
of relatives and friends. At the end of a two 





years’ separation he abjectly consents to a 
reconciliation, although a suspected interlude 
of his wife’s remains unexplained. If this is a 
prophecy of the husband's réle in the new era, 
large accessions to the ranks of old bachelors 
—both male and female—during the next few 
years may be confidently predicted. Men will 
certainly require time to adjust themselves to 
such a new and surprising condition of hus- 
bandhood. 


It is noticeable that when Mr. Kelcey, as 
Sir Richard, delivers himself impressively of 
the time-worn platitudes as to woman’s proper 
sphere, the applause is slight and of short dur- 
ation. This is the more surprising as he 
addresses his remarks to an aggravated and 
unlovely case of emancipated girl, whose con- 
duct represents all that is repellant, and noth- 
ing that is aggreeable in the independent 
woman. A few years ago his remarks would 
have been greeted with rounds of applause. 
Their different reception now is one little in- 
dicative straw. 


The dramatist supplied this other straw. 
When the emancipated girl learns that her zeal 
has so far outrun her discretion that a warrant 
is out for her arrest as a law-breaker she fal- 
ters for a moment, but quickly recovering her- 
self, goes alone to meet her fate, disdaining 
the professional aid of her guardian. A few 
years ago such a character on the stage would 
have had an attack of hysteria and humbly 
sued for her husband's forgiveness. Mr. Ar- 
thur Henry Jones has evidently read Ibsen, 
the lesser Sarah Grand and a few others of that 
ilk to some purpose, since he allows the eman- 
cipated woman to be as courageous as she is 
opinionated. 





HARD TO DECIDE 


Rom five o'clock to half-past five ! 
From six o'clock to seven 
(Farewell the early morning drive) 
From eight until eleven, 


She lies awake. Oh patient one, 
What was it so perplexing 

Aroused thee ere the day | -san? 
What is the problem ve >¢/ 
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Is it some heartsick plaint she’s heard ? 
Some lover's tale phrenetic ? 

Or has her maiden soul been stirred 
By some sad sight pathetic / 


Far worse than this, to-night, in town 
She's going out a-dancing, 
And she is wondering just which gown 
Will be the most entrancing. Tom Masson, 
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MRS. SAMUEL PEPYS’S WARDROBE—WHITE 
SATIN GOWNS—SIESTA WRAPS—NEW VEIL 
PIN 
N these days of boundless possibilities, 

I suppose men should return to the wear- 

ing of velvets and satins, laces and jew- 

els, how would the wardrobe of the average 
dependent wife, daughter or sister be affected 
by it? We have, in the days of the Merry 
Monarch, yery direct facts of how it fared 
with Mrs. Samuel Pepys, from the unique 
diary of her vain, clothes-loving, self-indul- 
gent husband. He jots down this concerning 
a monthly shortness in his financial account : 
«¢ But it hath chiefly arisen from my layings 
out in clothes for myself and wife: viz., for 
her about £12 and tor myself £55 or there- 
abouts, having made myself a velvet cloak, 
two new cloth skirts, black, plain both, a new 
shag gown, trimmed with gold buttons and 
twist, with a new hat, and silk tops for my 
legs, and many other things.” 

On the 27th of an October day he unblush- 
ingly chronicles : “ To church, my wife with 
me, whose mourning is now grown so old that 
I am ashamed to go to church with her.” 

Again he writes: ** With my Lady all the 
afternoon. My Lady did mightily urge me 
to lay out money upon my wife, which I per- 
ceived was a little more earnest than ordinary, 
and so I seemed to be pleased with it, and do 
resolve to bestow a lace upon her.” 

What a leap from the women of England 
in the year 1660 to the women of America in 
1895! A leap of joy and liberty across two 
hundred and thirty-five years for the women, 
and a transformation for the men, who, in the 
main, delight to get money in plenty to in- 
dulge wives and family to their heart’s desire. 
It is the boast of our proverbially generous 
American that all his push and incessant 
struggle after wealth is for woman alone—for 
her luxuries, her purple and fine linen. Are 
we not living proofs of the truth of it ? 

Let us consider some of them, the delight- 
fully warm winter negligés, for instance, that 
somebody’s dear takes her siesta in. We 
find her wrapped in creamy white, or pink, 
blue, mauvelaine d’agneau, a woolly, velvet 
cloth soft as down and becoming to a degree. 
These house wraps are made like a long 
pelisse, either with pointed hoods or domino 
capes, lined with silks or satins of the same 
color or in contrast. Satin ribbon bindings 
and bows, with a sash for the waist and long 
ends to tie in front form the only trimmings. 
A couvre pied or coverlet of the same cloth 
is a pretty and necessary adjunct. These 
squares are simply bound all round with 
rather broad satin ribbon, and should have a 
satin pocket on the under side, to drop ina 
perfume or saltz bottle, a handkerchief or any- 
thing convenient forthe moment. With satin 
quilted slippers we may be sure she will avoid 
all chilliness and enjoyably freshen up her 
complexion by a daily forty winks. 

What a fetich fur has become! No one is 
seen without it, and no smart woman would 
risk her reputation without appearing this 
winter in chinchilla. The delicacy and beauty 
of the fur renders it most fit for a woman's 
use. It is more like soft plumage, and blows 
apart in a strong wind like the feathers on a 
bird’s breast. The confections that are made 
of it combined with satins, velvets, velours, 
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are wonderfully pretty about the shoulders 
and set off the tailor jacket amazingly. But 
one must be sure to wear only the finest qual- 
ity, as the cheaper varieties have no cachet 
whatever, are in fact ugly and destroy the best 
garment they come in contact with. 

This silk and satin combination reminds me 
of a great-grandmother’s muff, large enough 
for a sofa-pillow, made of strips of chinchilla 
two inches wide, and a corresponding strip of 
black satin. It was padded with down and 
lined with blue satin, a fortification of fur and 
feathers to ward off the wintry breezes that 
blew from the Battery and the open space of 
Bowling Green, long, long ago. 

One may see on Fifth Avenue not a few 
long, full pelisses of Persian lamb or broadtails 
or astrachan or seal and velvet. They look 
too heavy for walking and are much too warm 
for that purpose. They have to be so stiffened 
out to support the fur that they wobble and 
plunge disastrously. ; 

Was there ever more ingenuty shown than 
by the boa makers of this season? The grin- 
ning little beasties are no longer the petted 
darlings they were. Tails are heads, para- 
doxical as it may seem, and nestle close to 
pretty rosy cheeks by the bunch. The sweil 
faiseuses of Paris now fit one out with muff 
and boa to be worn en grande toilette de visite. 
Round your throat they will let a lovely band 
of sable run and pin it down below the bust 
in a bunch of tails. Then they will jabot 
some English point or fine real lace of some 
kind down the front, tuck in at the side a bunch 
of violets breathing out odor as if fresh from 
Nice, and between the fur and the flowers, a 
chic white satin bow of ribbon. Your dress 
muft will have white satin ruffles and linings 


and sable, and more of those delicious violets 


and bows—perhaps a jewel, perhaps not, but 
it will be the sweetest thing seen, and the two 
together will make a beauty of anybody. 

Wherever you may goI am sure you find 
the fureur in evening gowns is white satin. 
My hostess wore such a beauty the other night 
—an ivory-white duchesse, demi-train, but tre- 
mendously full and flowing, the seams of the 
front breadth covered by a Brussels lace inser- 
tion. Straight across the satin above the knee 
fell a deep flounce of the same lovely lace 
looped up at the seams by rosettes of petunia 
velvet jeweled in the centre, and then the 
flounce was carried slantingly toward the back, 
sweeping around the bottom of the skirt. 
Corsage décolleté, of petunia velvet, with straps 
of white satin ribbon from bust to girdle, where 
they finished in loops and ends. Between these 
two ribbons a vest effect was produced by 
narrow ribbons meeting in the centre with 
diamond-studded rosettes. Sleeves of velvet, 
trés ballonnée, with epaulettes of Brussels lace 
forming drapery across the bust, ending on left 
shoulder with two large choux of white satin 
ribbon, and a third on right side of bodice. 
On the left shoulder a cluster of green orchids. 
The jewels worn with this gown were a neck- 
lace of three rows of diamond chains festooned 
to a large beryl at equal distances. In her 
hair a superb diamond aigrette. Fan, a petunia 
crépe framed in Alencon, and lace monogram. 
White gloves. 

A pretty dinner bodice, suitable for much 
service, with a variety of skirts and of a color 
becoming to all complexions, is one of gro- 
seille velvet, that soft, glowing currant red 
without sharpness. It should be décolleté en 
carré, with a variety of trimmings in sets, to 
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put on and off according to the skirt worn 
A band of jet, with fringed points over the 
bust, defines the outline of neck well. Girdle 
and arm bands of jet. Sleeves to elbow en 
ballon. A set of gold or silver trimmings or 
lace drapery will turn out a new gown for 
each change, and always a_ smart-looking 
one. 

The most desirable piece of small jewelry 
is the veil pin, so contrived as to hold the veil 
in place at the back and enable one to draw it 
properly over the face. Nine-tenths of the 
beauty of hat or bonnet is lost if the veil is 
put on carelessly, in a slipshod manner, with 
loose ends, or drawn so closely as to flatten 
the nose and crush the front hair. Veils should 
be cut to fit bonnets or hats, and be neat and 
trim always. 

The gown of a pretty young matron was a 
cerise poult de soie, en demi-train, with broad 
gold lace insertion band on the bottom of 
skirt, edged with black marabout. Corsage 
of cerise draped with a gold and black net ; 
décolleté en pompadour, a gold and jet band 
defining the outlines. Cerise velvet sleeves 
trés ballonneée, embroidered in gold thread and 
jet ; ftinged girdle of gold beads and jet. A 
long string of emerald cabuchons, wound three 
times round the throat. Bjack aigrette in 
hair with emerald cabuchon setting, and sprays 
of diamonds. 

Besides a very rich blue velvet there was 
one in mauve trimmed with real guipure like a 
cobweb in delicacy, and deliciously toned with 
age. Ai lovely toilette of white moiré trimmed 
with Chantilly, looped up with crushed pink 
roses, without foliage, was worn by one of the 
mammas, whose gray hair and dark eyes re- 
minded one of the Louis Seize beauties, who 
wigged or powdered their pretty locks to en- 
trap in advance a beauty that would come in 
time, had fashion permitted nature to work her 
own pleasure. Imperial fashion will have her 
way—turn black to brown, and brown to gray. 

It frequently happens that the women who 
look the smartest spend the least for their 
clothes, just as the best-dressed women are not 
prone to talk much about them. One of these 
rare refreshing women manages to look better 
than most others in a handsome black crépon 
with two bodices,a dressy one for teas and 
visits generally, and a fur trimmed tailor-made 
one for churchgoing, shopping and street 
wear altogether. It goes without saying that 
the gown has been made by one of the best 
faiseuses intown. Nothing is to be said of the 
skirt, except that it is plain and full. The 
dressy bodice is of white moiré slightly gath- 
ered front and back. A black velvet over 
piece, forming two yokes with bretelles enter- 
ing the girdle, are very richly embroidered in 
gold and jet. The white moire shows very 
effectively in between gigot sleeves of crépon, 
black jetted girdle and full whi*- moiré ribbon 
ruff at the throat. She we a chic little 
capote of green velvet, choux and aigrette at 
one side and white gloves. No one looks half 
as well as she—because everything she wears 
seems to have been invented for herself alone. 

Real lace handkerchiefs are revived, to matcy 
the laces onthe gowns. Fan-tops in real lace, 
with pearl mountings, the outside sticks 
wrought in gold, is the fan most carried at the 
operaand balls. Diamonds incrust everything, 
purses, opera glasses, smelling bottles, scent 
bottles, bag clasps, umbrella handles, eye 
glass and lorgnette chains—at the moment, 
proving themselves the proud exception to the 
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rule, that diamonds are the foremost jewels in 
the world. But of all personal jeweled deco- 
ration tiaras and crowns have become the 
most daring. Can this be a prelude to Andi- 
amo a vedere il re? 


THE LAST SITTING 


DFP in the portrait’s oaken frame 
Is carven, ‘* Amourette,”” 

The artist’s fanciful, sweet name, 

For this high-born coquette, 

As fragile, pink and white a dame 

As Dresden statuette. 


The monarch of a gilded court 
She swayed from youth to age ; 
*Tis said, her witty, last retort 
Has place in Congreve’s page. 
Her favor was of vast import 
To soldier, priest and sage. 


« This, my last sitting, fond upstart,”’ 
(His cheek knows her caress,) 

*¢ What shapes do there the arras part?" 
Love of a king, they press 

The steel home to thy painter's heart. 
Quail, proud queen of finesse ! 


, 


The tale of old ; but mark awhile, 
The prophecy of pain 

Writ on a face born to beguile, 
Seductive, .cold and vain, 

But deep eyes mock her rose-leaf smile 
And hint a sad disdain. 


Envoi 
Ah! apple-blossom Amourette, 
The records of thy fame, 
Love of a king, high-born coquette, 
Live through an artist’s name. 





One of the peculiar features of Parisian life 
is the fondness of the grande monde for the 
circus. The two fashionable nights are 
Wednesday and Saturday, when by some 
sort of tacit arrangement the demi-monde is 
conspicuous by its absence, which they re- 
serve as they do those at the opera, while our 
élégantes may be seen, arrayed in the most 
gorgeous of toilettes, in the loges, which they 
retain for those two days for the entire sea- 
son, just as at the opera. Just why there 
should be such a strongly developed taste 
among them for this particular form of enter- 
tainment I am unable to say, unless it be that 
it affords advantages superior either to the 
opera or to the theatre as a place for flirting 
and for gossip. At the opera and the theatre 
it is indispensable to make some pretense of 
listening to the performance, while the cafés 
chantants are just the least bit too noisy to at- 
tract the smartest contingent of Society. Not 
only is the circus considered a more 
fashionable resort, on certain days, bien en- 
tendu, than the theatre, but the performers 
are in many cases more highly considered by 
our social magnates, especially the écuyéres 
of the haute école, one of whom, the Russian 
Baroness Rahden, attracted large crowds to 
the circus which was organized at the Folies 
Bergéres during the winter. 


Decrees against gambling seem to be a fashion 
that prevails everywhere just now in Europe, 
where a species of moral wave seems to have 
swept over the Con'inent, leading the authorities 
in each country to a praiseworthy but not alto- 
gether judicious endeavor to put a stop to 
gambling. Thus, at Madrid we hear of our 


VOGUE 


old friend, the Duke of Tamanes, who is so 
well known at Paris as a nephew by marriage 
of Empress Eugénie, availing himself of his 
authority as Governor of Madrid to decree the 
stoppage of gambling at the various clubs of 
the Spanish metropolis, although he himself 
used to be known as one of the most reckless 
players at the Veloz, where the play is higher 
than at any other circle in Europe, save per- 
haps the Yacht Club at St. Petersburg, where 
the Czar, too, has of late been endeavoring to 
check the high play. 

At Berlin games of hazard are no longer 
permitted at the Union Club, this being due 
to the influence of the Emperor, while at 
Vienna the police actually invaded the Jockey 
Club the other day, and confiscated the stakes 
and counters, no play having taken place 
there since. At Rome the Hunt Club is now 
going out of existence and being reorganized 
on account of gambling scandals that have 





taken place there, and in London a very influ- 
ential national anti-gambling league has just 
been formed. So 1 suppose nobody need 
complain here. 


DRESSING-TABLES 
‘Eo majority of dressing-tables of the 


Louis Fourteenth and Louis Fifteenth 

periods were simple frames draped in 
costly velvets or silks and trimmed with rare 
broideries or pretty coquettish arrangements in 
lace and. muslin, with bows of ribbons here 
and there. The beautiful meubles were oc- 
casional, the exponents of wealth and luxury, 
as they are even now, with the difference that 
the possessors of fortunes are more numerous 
the world over. 

The mirror was the treasure, the chief ob- 
ject, when framed in silver, of most exquisite 
workmanship, and was either suspended on 
the drapery or stood on feet on the artistic 
meuble. Court ladies of those days had a 
craze for making collections of them, and 
when a duchesse or a marquise announced to 
her friends that she had a mirror of unusual 
size or rare workmanship the greatest excite- 
ment and admiration were manifested. The 
table in the illustration belongs to the Louis 
Fifteenth period. That alone suffices to call 
up a host of historic memories concerning the 
beautiful women who, in powder and patch, 
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sat before them, surrounded by their adorers. 
For these, the finest examples were made. 
Royal lovers, in their lavish generosity, count- 
ed not the cost, but only asked that the gift 
be beautiful and worthy of la belle. Thus it 
came about that the names of these fair ones 
were attached to the celebrity of the skilled 
artist and ébéniste, and so he has lived to this 
day, well known not only by his beautiful 
creation, but through the fame of royal patron 
and royal sweetheart. 

In the Faubourg Saint Antoine lived Mime. 
de Pompadour’s talented ébéniste, Migeon, 
who fitted up charming Bellevue. Luciennes 
is well known to t.is generation as Mme. Du 
Barry’s famous cabinetmaker, who com- 
pleted that bedroom set decorated in mar- 
quetrie, with corn-flower design, over which 
artists now rave. There were three pieces— 
a superb bed and that imposing piece, part 
table, with huge drawers, called a commode, 
and the dressing-table. The flower design 
was on a white ground. Then there was 
Goubert, Louis the Sixteenth’s ébéniste, who 
introduced plaques of Sévres and old Saxe into 
his splendid consoles, cabinets and tables. 
Bernard, too, was of that day, and decorated 
his meubles with paintings. 

In illustration No. 2 we have an example 
of the Empire style, in which the lines of 
beauty belonging to the former periods have 
been entirely abandoned, and in their place a 
solidity of form and rigidity of line adopted. 
The spirit of revolt and the turbulent times 
were responsible for the destruction of this 





grace and beauty, as it was also for the sudden 
movement, under the leadership of David, the 
painter, toward Greek art and models, in all 
decoration, furniture and dress. Not until 
Napoleon led his army into Egypt was there 
any deviation whatever. Then Egyptian 
forms and designs crept in, and the obelisk 
and pyramid grew into favor. The cele- 
brated ébéniste of this period was Jacob, of 
Maison Jacob, in Paris. 
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EMANCIPATION OF THE **B 


“There is no hope for me until phonetic 
spelling shall have become the rule,”’ said the 
letter “ B,”* in a very dejected tone. 

*¢ How will that help you ?’’ asked the let- 
ter «*C,”” 

«¢ Why, then I shall be out of debt.”’ 
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Fig. 675—Skirt ot réséda veivet bordered 
with sable. The draped bodice of ondine silk 
in the same tint has a velvet yoke and broad 
lapels of very rare old Venetian point edged 
with narrow bands of the fur, which, crossing 
the back and over the shoulders, terminates at 
the waist, where the bodice is finished with a 
velvet band fastened at the side by a diamond 
buckle. Bonnet of réséda velvet has loops of 
velvet ribbon all round the brim, with the tiniest 
bunches of violets in between, and one large 
bunck standing up on the top with a sable 
tail. 

Fig. 632—Black velvet hat trimmed with 
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puffs ot embroidered green chiffon and black 
ostrich tips. 

Fig. 676—Delicate fawn-colored cloth, the 
full plain skirt falling in beautiful folds at the 
back. The effective bodice trimmed with in- 
serted shaped pieces of maize satin veiled in 
rich guipure, and finished at the neck with a 
small turned-down collar of fawn velvet bor- 
dered with sable. The upper part of the sleeve, 
a full puff, has a band of satin and lace let in 
down the centre, and the long tight cuffs are 
edged with fur. The small bonnet of the velvet 
embroidered in gold is bordered with sable tail, 
and hasa maize aigrette and a sable tail stand- 


ing up. This costume was worn at a wedding. 

Figs. 690 and 691—Heavy silk in pale brown 
with bow-knot design in brown. Sleeves of 
brown velvet ; streawer of brown velvet ; orna- 
ment in jet at top, and fringe of jet beads at the 
end. Similar streamers on the front ; lining 
of collar and facing each side of ront of mink. 

Fig. 636—Opera wrap. Nile-green brocade 
with bordering of otter, 

Fig. 633—Jacket of caracul with collar of 
chinchilla, 

Figs. 689 and 688—Evening cloak of mahog- 
any mirror velvet. Sleeves of green silk, bro- 
caded with floral design in dull red. Jet 





ornaments and pendants at back, Revers ot 
black velvet. Collar lined and fronts trimmed 
with sable. 

Fig. 670—Black satin skirt bordered with 
otter, Jacket of otter, with collar of cream 
écru. Hat black, with black ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 661.—Sealskin, Collar and facing ot 
otter. Cuffs, braiding in brown over_cream 
cloth, 

Fig. 686—Back of gown, with black, velvet 
bodice and pale green satin or silk skirt. The 
sailor collar finish is becoming to young, plump 
and white throats, Cut is very trying to passé 
skin. 
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A VALENTINE 


Albot Atkins was one of the youngest 

; members of the Century Club. His 
father had been one the founders, 

years before; arather weak man with a 
nice taste in literature and the fine arts, and 
love of the society of poets and artists. 
The sons of men with high, intellectual 


up to be very different from their parents’ 
ambitions and dreams for them. 
twenty-fifth year Talbot was simply a well- 
groomed, well-set-up young fellow, inter- 


ter’s gaieties, like any other young man. 
His father had to face the knowledge t'iat 
his son was not intellectual and would never 
write even the flimsiest ‘‘ vers de société,”’ 
yr take more than a passing interest in first 
editions and book plates; still, there was 


In _ his | 


| contained only three verses hastily scratched 


valentine to some ‘* Kitty ’” long since dead, 
or if she lived, a wrinkled old dame now; 
then he bent over the table, tore up all he 
had written, took a fresh sheet, wrote his 
verses on it and put it in an envelope. 

The next morning, St. Valesatine’s Day, 
Kitty’s place at the table was heaped with 
offerings from he’ many admirers. 


her until she caught sight of an envel- 
ope addressed in familiar handwriting. It 


| on club paper, but they brought a crimson 


omething so manly and frank about the | 


young man that his father could not help 
being proud of him. 

Talbot became a member of the Century, 
as well as of several other clubs, but, oddly 
enough, it was his favorite, and he would often 
leave a roomful of gay ycuths of his own age 
to go there and sit listening to the graybeards’ 
talk—-perhaps the family tastes and refine- 
ment were only buried for a while beneath a 
superabundant animal nature. 

The greatest man in the club is Henry 
Harkworth, the poet. ‘* Where McGregor 
sits is the head of the table”’ ; and with all 
its literary lights, this beautiful old poet stands 
at the head of the club, as he does in fact at 
the head of literature in this country. He 
noticed Talbot’; boyish face and magnificent 
athletic physique ; his poetic eye saw beneath 
his faultlessly fitting clothes the grace and 
strength of the youths who ride in the frieze 
of the Parthenon. The two got to be great 
friends. 

One night, it was in fact the thirteenth 
of February, Mr. Harkworth found Talbot 
in a corner of the library writing. It was 


quite late and the room was deserted in favor | 


of the grill and smoking-rooms. The young 
man was evidently in some trouble. He had 
run his hands through his thick hair until it 
stood out in every direction. - The table was 
covered with a litter of notepaper, which he 


covered with hasty pen scratches, then there | 


would be a tearing of paper and he would 
take a new sheet and begin again. His atti- 
tude was so dejected that Harkworth went up 
to him. 
‘¢ What’s the matter?’’ he said. 
you night editor for a Sunday paper ?”’ 
Talbot flushed crimsom. 


s¢ Are | 


: . . . | flush up in h ic face, and w 
ested in athletics and yachting and the win- | "YS" UP er delicate face, and she went 
: | away to her room soon after and read them 


over and over again. This is what Talbot 


had written : 
To Kitty 


There are loves of a day and a year, dear, 
Of verses and valentines light, 

And there is the love of a lifetime 
That endures till the hair is white. 


IvorY SOAP 


The | 


. | collection, howev id not s satis 
foreheads and melancholy eyes, often grow | ‘ tion, however, did not seem to satisfy 





| 
| 
| 


You may laugh at me now and flout me, 
But some day you will have to hear, 
For my life will be one long saying 
I adore you alone—my dear. 


Nor with my youth will love perish. 
As only a true lover can 

I°il adore you a little old lady 
When I am an old, ald man. 


When Kitty and Talbot Atkins 
married Henry Harkworth sent them a 


beautiful edition of his poems, and on the fly- | 


leaf was written, in his cramped, character- 


istic hand, an unpublished poem—a sonnet | 


> 


called ‘* A Valentine tc Kitty. 
Of course she knows the story now and 
how Talbot came to write his 


could desire in a daughter-in-law, and she 
loves the old poet dearly—yet down in the 


bottom of her heart she thinks that no valen- | 


tine was ever quite as beautiful as the one 
Talbot wrote her. 





Polly King. 
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The detestable odors of many hotel and sleeping car soaps are 


intended to conceal the poor quality of the soap itself. 


The traveler 


who wishes to thoroughly enjoy his toilet and bath, will carry a 
piece of Ivory Soap in his toilet case. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE Co., cin'T . 





other sanitary arrangements are perfect. 
every delicacy of land and sea-tood. 


HygeiaHotel 
Old Point Comfort, 


Va. 


- ERSONS who want to escape 
from the rigors of a Northern 
winter cannot find a more 

agreeable Southern resort than the 


The climate in this locality is delight- 
ful, is absolutely free from ma- 
laria, and the air is balmy and 
full of life-giving ozone. The 
house 1s one of the best appointed in 
the country, and the drainage and 


The cuisine is first class in every detail, and embraces 
The social attractions of the place are manifold, and music and 
| dancing are among the features that add to the charms of this model hotel for people who are in search of 


| health and recreation.’’—From Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
Pamphlet and information in N. Y. at The Outlook, 13 Astor Place. 


The poet sat | 


down in a comfortable chair beside the table. | 


* You’re writing some verses,’ he said, | 


*¢ Perhaps I | 


glancing at the scribbled paper. 
can help you.”’ 

“Oh, would you?’’ Then Talbot re- 
lapsed into a fit of shyness. ‘* I’m trying to 
do a valentine,’’ he said apologetically. ** She 
said she would like to have a real written 
poem on a valentine. Chauncey Peters heard 





her say it too, and he’s probably over at the | 


C.lumet writing his. Perhaps you could give 
me an idea. 
is one I had in the college paper. It began: 
All Cupidses 
Are stupidses. 


> 


but of course that isn’t what I want to say.’ 

Mr. Harkworth .gathered up a handful of 
the papers; they seemed to be a strange 
jumble and repetition of “ Kittie, I love 


you.”’ He laid them down with a sigh. 
‘*] wrote a valentine once,’’ he said, 
dreamily. 


%” 


*¢] don’t remember it in your works. 
** No, it was never published.’’ The old 


} 


The only thing I can think of | 
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man’s thoughts went bacx to the hidden | 


drawer in his desk, where a copy of it had | 


lain for fifty years. ‘* It was a sonnet, per- 
haps the most polished one that I have ever 
written,’ he went on. ‘“ Women are very 
queer creatures. I’ve often thought that if 
my valentine hadn’t been quite so polished 
and finished, but had been just a plain blurt- 
ing out of my feelings, it might have had a 
different answer. If I were a young man 
over 1 should just write ‘Kitty, I love 
you.””’ 

Talbot sat for some time thinking of the 
story in the old man’s past, picturing him 
fifty years before, young, radiant, writing a 


“High Grade Champagne of 
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| DRESSMAKER & IMPORTER, 
167 West 23d St., between 6th and 7th Aves. 


Street Costumes, Cloaks, Capes, Tea-Gowns, Even- 
ing and Reception Dresses made at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ own material used, if wished. 
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For 


Smooth Skin, Good Complexion 


Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff use 


PACK ER’S 
TAR SOAP 


‘©A Luxury for Shampooing.’’— Medical Standard, Chicago. 
‘¢It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’—Med. and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘¢Its Use is really Delightful.’’—‘ournal of Health, New York. 
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were | 


valentine. | 
Her literary taste is everything Mr. Atkins | 
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Tailor and Breeches Maker, 
297 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Correct London Styles 


and 
GOLF 
| SUITS, with CAPS, CAPES and STOCKINGS. 


For Dress, Frock and Lounging Suits 


Chesterfields, for Autumn and Winter wear. 


Bulifinch Breeches with Leather 
Knees also Leather Breeches and 
Pig-Skin Leggings 





SPECIALTIES. 


Riding, Hunting, Knickerbocker 
Breeches and Leggings. 
All Garments Cut in Strict English Style. 


Self-measurement card ona pasties, and 
fit GUARANTE , 


The only practical Breeches Maker in this 
country. 
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RICH FURS, 
Fur Carriage Robes, 
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pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE, 
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Fig. 695—Trained tunic and balloon sleeves 
in jonquille moiré, trimmed with gold and near! 
embroidery. Graduated pearl festoons connect 
the two fronts of the skirt over an underskirt 
of violet satin merveillieux, in keeping with the 
low pointed bodice, which is bound with the 
yellow moiré and partly encircled with a taper- 
ing band of rose point, Bertha to match ar- 
ranged in triangular clusters; a diamond 
crescent in the centre of the bow. Pearl and 
gold embroidery gimp flashes on the flat violet 
collar, 

Fig. 692—Silk bodice trimmed with bertha 
and sleeve ruffles of finelace, Straps of ribbon 


are brought from under the bertha between the 
shoulders around to front, where it is finished 
by bow caught up in festoon of lace. 

Fig. 703—White mousseline de soie over 
white silk. The sleeves, deep elbow puffs 
caught down the middle with cascade of lace, 
neck bordered by narrow ruching and bands of 
black velvet ribbon are threaded in and out of 
the blouse front. There is a black velvet 
waist-band. 

Fig. 696—Rich, but simply made black vel- 
vet gown. Decoration embroidery of jet se- 
quins on white lace. 

Fig. 662—Blue chiffon drapery and sleeves 


over blue satin, Puffings of chiffon over the 
shoulder. Pearl embroidery in front. 

Fig. 7oo—Checked cheviot with Persian 
lamb borderings. Vest and wide collar of 
black, surmounted by Persian lamb. Muff of 
Persian lamb trimmed with black satin bow. 

Fig. 663—Satin striped gauze, cut square, 
with lace frill round the back, coming. over 
sleeves and finished on either side of front, 
where a ribbon is drawn through a Rhinestone 
buckle, Another buckle at the waist-line. 

Fig. 69g;—Checked petticoat, black and white 
moiré. Jacket of black velvet with collar of 
ermine. Black velvet hat. 


So Sate ae OP 
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Fig. 694—Evening wrap of pink mirror vel- 
vet. Mink tail trimming and collar. 

Fig. 693—Black velvet or black satin bodice 
covered with any variety of very beautiful lace 
Only those with full busts should attempt this 
style. 

Fig. 697—Model for cloth gown _ Blue cré- 


pon with bands of sable finished with head 
and tails of fur. 

Fig. 698—Wrap of black velvet with border 
of old guipure. Deep collar of sable. Hat 
composed of bows of jet beads strung on wires 
and velvet, 
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JILTED 


“ 1)" my Lady Golden Hair, 
Why averted glances ? 
Why disfavor, ylad fair ? 
Tell me how it chances.”” 
As she shakes her head there flies 
Golden mist that shrouds her eyes : 
Still as other rosebud’s tips 
Stay my lady’s folded lips. 


‘¢ Tell me how I fell from grace? 
Tell me where I stumbled ? 
Do not keep a frowning face. 
See how I am humbled !”’ 
Yet the shadows darkly stay 
Where but sunbeams ought to play ; 
And the eyes where truth should shine 
Quite refuse to look in mine. 


‘© So my sweetheart’s proved untrue ! 
Promises are broken— 
Tell me now, I pray, do you 
Know that they were spoken?’ 
Now at last she droops her head ; 
Rosebuds blush a brighter red : 
“¢T s’all marry when I grows 
Ve policeman nursie knows.”’ 
Layton Brewer. 
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SOME ‘** HIM’? NOTIONS 


The black Inverness cape coat is smart. 
It must be lined with silk. A tall hat or a 
crush opera, which is again coming into 
vogue, can be worn. Never wear a soft hat 


hat or a bowler, or, again, a colored hat with | 


evening clothes. One might, on a rainy 
night, venture a black Hombourg, but I 
think even that is vulgar. Never put ona 
colored overcoat, other than a light gray, if 
the evening is very warm, with your evening 
clothes, even if you are disguised and are 
going to see an unsophisticated girl in a toy 
shop whose proprietor is your political rival, 
and allow yourself to be caught in this fanci- 
ful disguise. Your gloves must be white, 
with white stitching. Your handkerchief 
must be plain but handsome—+ilk, with your 
monogram in white in one corner, if you 
wish. You should wear a silk protector to 
your dress shirt, and a white silk muffler if 
it is very cold. I never, or, rather, very 
seldom, use perfumes of any kind, and I part 
my hair in the middle, although it is now 
quite chic to wear it very much on the left 
side. 


Chinese silks are in vogue in London for 
scarfs. This is owing to the sympathy the 
English government feels for China in the 
present eastern war. Of course they are 
yellow and of the very brightest and most 
glowing shades. Englishmen wear them 
with blue serge suits and, are very gay indeed. 
Black and white checks are still favorites for 
club ties. And this is all I will say about 
neckwear for the present. 


Che shirt with the frill and the unlaun- 
dered shirt will remain in Paris, where the 
colored dress suit craze has also found a 
home. It never will either in America or in 
England. It is absurd for tailors to try to 
force it on the market. 


I do not want to be accused of not being 
‘ond of or of not honoring my country. 
At the same time, I consider it bad 
m to wave the American flag—I say 
nerican purposely, because I consider only 
e born 6r citizens of this republic, 
nericans—the rest seem to me mongrels— 
any or on every occasion. ‘* Tommy 
Atkins,’” or the ** British Grenadiers ’’—an 


> 
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«pression of honest patriotism in song—is 
at I consider a calm, deliberate manifes- 
tation of love of counrry. We should never 
llow ourselves to be bullied into deprecating 
advantages, but we must remember that 
are as a child at its mother’s feet, a 


= 


ngster admitted by special privilege at | 


ert—we should take the nuts and raisins 

*n us gratefully, and, like the good chil- 
iren of the spelling book, “ be seen and not 
heard.’*® In our generation we are making 
t strides—leaps, kangaroo-like of a cen- 
y at a time—toward the cultivation of the 
thetic and high art and luxury and general 
nfort, 
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No lamp is a good one 
without the right chimney. 


The “Index to Chimneys” 


| free. 


Write Geo. A. Macbeth 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., maker 


of “ pearl glass” and “ pearl 
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The 
Pansy Cor- 
set Com- 
pany, for 
over 29 
years at 
SS i ae 
Broadway, 
have re- 
moved to 
more com- 
modius 
quarters at 


903 Broadway, cor. 20th St., 
New York. 


THe PansyCorset COMPANY 


Beecham’s pills are for bil- 
iousness, bilious headache, dys- 
pepsia, heartburn, torpid liver, 
dizziness, sick headache, bad 
taste in the mouth, coated 
tongue, loss of appetite, sallow 
skin, etc., when caused by con- 
stipation; and constipation is 
the most frequent cause of all 
of them. 


Go by the book. Pills 10c. and 
25c. a box. Book /ree at your 
druggist’s, or write B. F. Allen 
Co., 365 Canal St., New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,0c0,c co boxes. 
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Skin 
Remedies 
Are Pure 
Sweet Gentle 
And Most 
Economical 





Because ily effective. Sold 
Borid.” British depot: Fuascrs Newser £ Bore, ‘*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


King Edward-t., London. Porrsr Drue 
Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. a. 


MORNING, NOON 
AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the very centre 
of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, in a mag- 
nificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; ; 
Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


“ AMERICA’S GREAT- 
EST RAILROAD.” 


Young 
{Ladies 


desiring to have 
the magnificent 
set of their gar- 
ments remarked 
upon, will take 
one of the latest 
hints from Paris 
and use as an 
interlining in 
Puffed Sleeves 
and Skirts 


FIBRE CHAMOIS. 


At all leading dry goods stores. Better and 
cheaper than crinoline or haircloth, 
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f on the bolt of 
Bias Velveteen 


DON’T TAKE IT, 


no matter what the clerk says. 


Skirt Binding, 








Mount Vernon 
Pure 
Rye Whiskey 











brings the highest price, 

Only in bulk, of any whiskey 
in in the market. To insure 
Square | its perfect purity, it is 
Bottles. | bottled at the distillery, 
where each bottle is wired, 


sealed, registered, certified and num- 
bered. You can buy other kinds for 
less money ; you can buy none better 
at any price. 





sun BICYCLE. 


“EASY RUNNING” 
“HIGHEST GRADE MADE = 








NO MORE DISCOMFORT FROM 


Broken-Corsets 


If you wear 
the improved 


we \ 
Lt ~> 2a, 
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Shields 
sunoadates eng 

THEY 
Prevent Corsets Breaking at the Waist 


and make broken ones comfortable. 


Sold Everywhere, ask your corset dealer; if 
not obtainable send his name, your corset 
measure and 25 cents, for sample pair, to 
Evcene Peart, 23 Union + New York, 
Agents Wanted. Circulars free. 
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Fig. 708—fcru silk brocaded in brown is 
used tor skirt and upper puffed sleeves. Bod- 
ice and cuffs ot écru. The latter covered 
with jet embroidery. Small cape of brown 
velvet, covered with jet embroidery and edged 
with dark mink. Bonnet o! brown velvet 
trimmed with brown tips and iridescent orna- 
ments in blues, greens, gold and mauve. 

Fig. 712—Indo »r toilette cf pale g-een cré 
pon, Skirt full and plain; blouse bodice 
covered with yellow lace sprinkled with small 
velv: t butterflies in dark green outlined in gold; 
plastrons of dark green velvet form a pretty 
shoulde: cape 

Fig. 714—Pale blue satin dinner dress, the 
front breadths and bodice fronts elaborately 
embroidered in silver and smali dark blue 
sequins. The full vest is blue embroidered 
chiffon. Thecaps of sleeves also of the chiffon 
laid flat over blue satin, Sleeves of the blue 
satin. A:band of sable at foot of skirt and at 
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girdle. Stock of the blue satin fastened at the 
back with jeweled ornament of turquoise and 
diamonds. 

Fig. 713—Calling toilette of yellow sprin- 
kled with black. Very full ruffle of cream lace 
from bertha., Short mantle of pale green vel- 
vet trimmed with jet. 


Fig. 715—House gown of figured light quality, 


novelty goods and silk in pale purples and tan. 
The tan silk is plaited, forming panels in front 
and at the sides. This costume, as well as 
Nos. 714 and 716, are modeled on those worn 
in Pension de Famille at the Théatre du Gym- 
nase this winter. 

Fig. 711—Gown worn by Miss Millward in 
the Fatal Card at Adelphi, London. The 
skirt of rich white corded silk with a narrow 
stripe of apple-green satin, patterned with faint 
pink roses and edged with a line of black, is 
plain. The bodice is composed of soft white 
silk covered with open-work embroidery in 


coffee-colored silk, over an under-bodice of 
green satin. The front is arranged in a box- 
plait, blouse fashion, and the waist is encircled 
by a gold belt studded with black and green 
paillettes. A loose bunch of black velvet pop- 
pies is tucked into the left side. The collar of 
black satin is fastened at each side by a large 
paste buckle. 

Fig. 705—Simple white satin bodice. There 
are sable straps over shoulders and two tabs at 
the belt. A butterfly bow of lace decorates 
the front of the corsage, and plaitings of lace 
appear amid puffs of the sleeves. 

Fig. 716—Figured silk. Sleeves of chiffon 
banded with jet or straps. Bodice of the fig- 
ured silk opens over vest of chiffon. Cascades 
of lace outline the vest. 

Fig. 709—Gown of pale blue-green crépon 
Two bands of cream lace insertion trim the 
skirt. The bodice is prettily arranged with 
vest of lace and bretelles of satin ribbon tied 
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in pert bows on the shoulder, Satin ribbon 
streamers fall from beit in front 

Fig. 707 and 706—Back and front views ot 
pink satin bodice, veiled with pink gauze span- 
gied with gold. Rosettes of baby pink ribbon 
such as is drawn through the bouillonés fram- 
ing the square and pointed neck of the bodice. 
Rosettes are on either side of belt in front. 

Fig. 710—Gown worn by wedding guest. 
Full bell skirt of black satin, and a bodice of 
white cloth, covered with an open-work of 
bottle-green velvet daintily embroidered with 
jet with heavy jet fringe falling below. The 
large sleeves of black satin were cut open from 
the wrist to the elbow, and lined with white 
cloth, showing a tight inner sleeve of velvet. 
A neckband of the same exquisite green com- 
pleted this very original gown, The smal 
bonnet was of jet and the big black satin muff, 
lined with white, frilled with chiffon was 
crowned with a lovely spray of white lilac. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


VOGUE is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 
Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 


‘Subscription for the United states, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage 
free. For foreign countries in the postal union, 
fire dollars a year, postage free. Remit by check, 
diaft or postal or express money order. Other re- 
mittances at sender's risk. Single copies ten-cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrap- 
per of each copy denotes the time when the sub- 
scription expires, 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stands or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a faver by promptly reporting that fact. 


SOCIETY 


Ne of the pleasantest dances last week 
O was that given by Mrs. Ogden Mills 
at her town house, on Mon. eve., 
7 Jan. About three hundred guests were 
present. A cotillon was danced led by Mr. 
J. Wadsworth Ritchie. Supper was served 
at small tables about midnight. Present 
were Mr. and Mrs. George Bend, Mr. and 
Mrs. William D. Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Miss Vanderbilt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mr. and 
Mrs. Seward Webb, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Havemeyer, Mr. and Mrs. Townsend Bur- 
den, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Mr. 
and Mrs, James Adair, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam D. Hatch, Miss Anna Sands, Mr. and 
Mrs. Whitney Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Lucius 
B. Wilmerding, Mr. and Mrs. Cooper Hew- 
itt, Miss Maud Livingston, Miss Madeleine 
Dinsmore, Miss Katharine Garrison, Miss 
Evelyn Burden, Miss Hoyt, Mr. Frederic 
Carey, Mr. Worthington Whitehouse, and 
Mr. Belmont Tiffany. 


One of the handsomest balls given in Albany for 
many years, at which a large New York contingent 
was present, was given by Mr. and Mrs. Erastus 
Corning, for their daughter, Miss Harriet Corning, on 
Monday eve., 7 Jan., in Harmanus Bleeker Hall. 
About fifteen hundred people were present, and the 
docorations of the ball-rooms were most beautiful, 
Mrs, Corning and her daughter were assisted in re- 
ceiving by Mrs Levi P. Morton, Miss Edith Morton 
and Miss Lena Morton. Dancing was kept up til] a 
very late hour, 

The Tuesday Evening Dancing Class held its third 
meeting at Sherry’s on the evening of 8 Jan. Receiv- 
ing were Mrs. John T. Hall, Mrs. Lawrence Wells, 
Mrs, Frederic Goodridge and Mrs. John Erving. 
[he cotillon, which as usual was danced before sup- 
per, was led by Mr. John Ogden, dancing with 
Miss Elizabeth T. Wells. The favors consisted 
of silk fans, whisk-broom holders of pink, blue and 
white celluloid, tied with bows of ribbon of corre- 
sponding color, Doutonniéres of natural flowers, and 
large pencils tipped with gold balls for the men. 
\mong some of those present were Miss Caroline 
Goodridge, Miss Margharita Barbey, Miss Elizabeth 
Jackson, Miss Eleonar Erving, Miss Constance Par- 
sons, Miss Mary Cross, Miss Julianna Cutting, Miss 
Marion Carey, Miss Madeleine Dinsmore, Miss Anna 
Peabody, Miss Helen Gallatin, Miss Esther Hunt, 
Miss Julia Clarkson, Miss Ethel Iselin, Miss Ethel 
Stokes, Miss Katherine Hoppin, Mr. Frederic Sped- 
den, Mr. Dexter Blagden, Mr. Gordon Norrie, Mr. 
Thayer Robb, Mr. Murray Strong, Mr. Newbold 
Morris, Mr. Frederic Pierson, Mr. John Neeser, Mr. 
E.nest Adee, Mr. James Y. K. Lee, Mr. Frederic 
Havemeyer and Mr. William A. Smith. 

Ihe second Wednesday Cotillon given by promi- 
nent Southerners in this city took place at Sherry’s on 
Wed, eve., 9 Jan. It was very largely attended, 
and proved a most brilliant affair. Receiving were 
Mrs, Loyall Farragut, -Mrs, Oliver Livingston Jones, 
Mrs, Algernon Sydney Sullivan, Mrs, Samuel Spencer, 
Mrs, Andrew Kent, Mrs. Hugh S. Thompson and 
Mrs. William L. Trenholm, Supper was served at 

inight followed by a most spirited cotillon, which 
was led by Mr. George B, Toby dancing with Miss 
Caroline Thompson. Present were Gen. and Mrs. 
Fitzhugh Lee, Miss Ellen Lee, Mrs. Jefferson Davis, 
Miss Winnie Davis, Gen. and Mrs, Henry Heth, Dr. 
a Mrs. John Harvey, Mr. and Mrs. Burton N, 
Harrison, Mr. and Mrs, Clarence Cary, Dr. and Mrs. 

in Blake White, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Page, Mr. 
and Mrs, Charles Worthington, Mr. and Mrs, George 
Lyman, Judge and Mrs, Roger A. Pryor, Miss Edith 
Benedict, Miss Alice Laidlaw, Miss Constance 
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Fiedler, Miss "Rose Buchannan, Miss Agnes Haver- 
meyer, Miss Edith Rohlisaa*, Mr. William Alexander 
Evans, Mr. Henry Pierson, Mr. Bayard Blackwell, 
Mr. Victor H. Newton, Mr. Edward C. Parrish, Mr. 
Bancker Smedes, Mr. P.obert E. Lee, Mr. Charles 
King Morrison, Mr. PRernard Harrison, Mr. Richard 
Lyon, Mr. Henry Ajams and Dr, P.ussell Bellamy. 

A large party of New Yorkers went on to Phila- 
delphia to the Anr.aal Assembly Bali, which was held 
on Thu. eve., 10 Jan., at the Academy of Music in 
that city. These balls have been known for years to 
far exceed any others in point of decoration, manage- 
ment and tout ensemble, and therefore always attract 
a large number of people from neighboring cities. 
The managers were Mr. Lewis A. Biddie, Gen. Isaac 
J. Wistar, Mr. E. Morton Smith, Mr. Francis E. 
Bond and Mr, S. Davis Page, and the patronesses 
were Mrs, S. Weir Mitchell, Mrs. J. Gardner Cassatt, 
Mrs. Henry B. Coxe, Jr., Mrs. Pemberton S, Hutch- 
inson, Mrs. Robert C. Drayton and Mrs. Henry 
Fisher. Among some of the Philadelphia débutantes 
present were Miss Maria Mitchell, Miss Ethel New- 
bold, Miss Margaret Newbold, Miss Margaret Bache, 
Miss Lola Prime, Miss Eliza Coxe, Miss Mary 
Trotter White, Miss Margaret Dalias, Miss Ethel 
Wheeler, Miss Mary Welsh and Miss Lydia Starr. 
Some of the New Yorkers present: Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Miss Vanderbilt, Mr. William 
T. Meredith, Miss Katharine Meredith, Miss Clem- 
entina Furniss, Mr. and Mrs. William Duncan 
Elliott, Dr. and Mrs. Seward Webb, Mr. Creighton 
Webb, Mr. Philip Lydig, Mr. Nelson Williams, 
Mr. Morton Grinnell, Mr, Oswald Jackson, Mr. 
Ashton Lemoyne and Mr, William S. Kendall. 

The second meeting of the Fortnightly Dancing 
Class under the patronage of Mrs. Franklin Harper, 
Mrs. L. C. Lee, Mrs. William H. Harris and Mrs. 
Julius H. Seymour, took place on Thu. eve., 10 
Jan., in the Mendelssohn Assembly rooms. A cotillon 
was danced after supper. 

The fourth meeting of Mrs. Benjamin Church’s 
dancing class for the younger set was held at Sherry’s 
on Fri, eve., 11 jan. Receiving were Mrs. Benja- 
min Church, Mrs. Sacket Barclay and Mrs. Stuyves- 
ant Fish Morris, The cotillon was led by Mr, Selah 
B. Strong, dancing alone. 

The first ot a series of early dances for young mar- 
ried people took place on Thu. eve., 10 Jan. Mrs, 
Hoffman Miller received the guests, and among the 
patronesses present were Mrs. Edward Humphreys, 
Mrs. Frederick Wesson and Mrs. Stanley Dexter, 

The second Patriarch Ball of the season took place 
at Delmonico’s on Mon. eve., 14 Jan. 

The first of a series of dances organized by Mrs. 
Stanford White and Mrs. Lawrence Hutton will be 
held on Wed. eve., 16 Jan., at the Hotel Brunswick. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hampden Robb wiil give a dance for 
their daughters, Miss Cornelia Robb and Miss Louisa 
Robb, on the eve. of 11 Feb. There will be a cotillon 
of about sixty couples, led by Mr. Alexander Had- 
den. 

About twelve hundred invitations are out for the 
second of ex-Commodore and Mrs. Elbridge T. 
Gerry’s evening receptions, to be given on Thu, eve., 
17 Jan. 

There has already been a great demand for boxes 
for the Annual Charity Ball to be given tor the bene- 
fit of the Nursery and Child’s Hospital, at Music 
Hall, on 31 Jan. Some of those who have already 
secured boxes are Mr. and Mrs, Edmund Baylies, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Burden, Mr. and Mrs. George de 
Forest, Com, and Mrs. Elbridge Gerry,Col, and Mrs. 
Conger, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Irvin, Coi, and Mrs, 
Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs. Paran Stevens and Mr. 
and Mrs. William I, Sloane. Gov. and Mrs. Levi P. 
Morton will probably open the ball. 

On Tues, eve., 8 Jan., Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor gave a dinner of twenty covers in honor of 
Mrs. Adair. Present were Mr. and Mrs, William 
Starr Miller, Mrs. William Astor, Mrs. Paran Ste- 
vens, Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish, Miss Katharine Garri- 
son, Miss Gertrude Vanderbilt, Miss Wilson, Mr. 
Wiliam Tiffany, Mr. Y. Creighton Webb, Mr, H. 
Maitland Kersey. Mr. Richard Peters, Sir Roderick 
Cameron, Mr. S. Mead Tooker and Mr. William 
Potter. 

On the same evening dinners were given by Mr, 
and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, Henry Par- 
rish, Mr. and Mrs, Robert Remsen and Mr. and Mrs, 
Benjamin Wells. The latter was given in honor of 
Miss Helen Kingsland, daughter ot Mrs, George 
Lovett Kingsland, and present were Miss Anna Sands, 
Miss Juliette de Neufville, Miss Cornelia Delafield, 
Miss Edith Hall, Mr. Charles H. Beekman, Mr. Rob- 
ert Van Cortlandt, Mr. Newbold Morris, Jr., Mr. 
Wille:t Van Nest and Mr, Mathew Morgan, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. LeGrand Cannon gave a dinner 
of about twenty guests on Tue, eve., 15 Jan., and 
afterward many went to the first of the Tuesday 
evening dances at Sherry’s, 

On Wed., 9 Jan., Mr. and Mrs, Chauncey M. 
Depew gave one of their delightful dinners at their 
residence. Present were Mr. and Mrs, Ogden Mills, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Bend, Dr. and Mrs. Seward Webb, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs. William D. 
Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. Townsend Burden, the Mar- 
quise de Talleyrand-Périgord, Mrs, Adair, Mrs. Paran 
Stevens, Miss Turnure, Mr, William K. Vanderbilt, 
Mr. George W. Smalley and Mr. Ward McAllister. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. T. Hoyt and Mr. and Mrs. Nicho- 
las Fish also gave dinners on the same evening. 

One of the most interesting dinners of the season 
was that given by Dr. and Mrs. Holbrook Curtis on 
Sat. eve.,12 Jan. M. Jean de Reszke sang for the 
first time in a private house in this city. Among the 
guests who enjoyed this musicale were M. Edouard 
de Reszke, Mr. Stanford White, Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, Mr. Richard Peters, Mr. Maurice Grau, Dr. 
Robert Weir, Mr. James Celfric, Mr. Henry E,. 
Abbey, Mr. Reginald De Koven and Mr. Jules 
Montant. 

Cards are out for dinners in the future from Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt on 29 Jan. ; Col. and Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer, 17, 24 and 26 Jan.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish, 24 Jan. and 5 Feb.; Mr. and Mis. 
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Orme Wilson on 17 Jan., and Mr. and {Mrs. John 
Sloane on the same evening. 

The Holland Society of New York will give its 
tenth annual dinner on 27 Jan., at Sherry’s. This 
Society is composed of men descended from Dutch 
citizens, of Dutch settlements of America, in the male 
line prior to 1675. The dinner committee is com- 
posed of Judge Van Hoesen, Mr. John Vrooman and 
Mr. Eugene Van Schaick, 

The Society of the Alumni of Charity Hospital 
(now known as the New York City Hospital,) held 
its annual dinner on Wed., 9 Jan., at Clark's. 

The second series of musical mornings given by 
Mr. Albert Morris Bagley, at the Waldort, which 
have been so successtul, was begun on Mon, morn., 
7 Jan. These musicales will take place every Mon- 
day morning during the month. The artists who 
contributed so largely to tne enjoyment of the guests 
were Mme. Nordica, Herr Zaver Schazwenka, Mr. 
Walter Damrosch and Mr. Orton Bradley, who ac- 
companied on the piano. Present were Mrs. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., Mrs. Malcolm Graham, Mrs. Ferdinand 
Wilmerding, Mrs. Reeve Merritt, Mrs. Charles 
Childs, Mrs, John King, Mrs. George Place, Mrs. 
Henry Piffard, Mrs. George Crocker, Miss Laura 
Post, Miss Helen King, Miss Laura Dudley, Miss 
Lillie Graham, Mr. John Pruyn, Mr. James Cutting, 
Mr. Patrick Collier and Mr, Frank Andrews. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scrymser gave the first one of their 
evening receptions this season on Tue.,8 Jan. There 
was music during the evening, and supper was served 
ateleven. Present were Mr. and Mrs, J. Hampden 
Robb, Miss Louisa Robb, Mr. and Mrs. John Erving, 
Miss Sarah Erving, Mr. and Mrs, Robert Lenox Bel- 
knap, Miss Mary Belknap, Mrs. Francis Barlow, 
Miss Louisa Barlow, Mr. Killiaen Van Rensselaer, 
Miss Katharine Van Rensselaer and Miss Olive Van 
Rensselaer. 

On Tue.,8 Jan., Mrs. Frederic Edey gave the 
first of her two large receptions. She was assisted in 
receiving by her sister, Mrs. Robert Clarkson 

Mr. and Mrs, Ernest C, La Montagne have moved 
from Westchester to town, 44 West Fifty-fourth 
street, 

Mr. and Mrs, Frederic R. Lefferts gave the second 
reception for their daughter, Miss May Lefferts, on 
Wed., 9 Jan. Receiving were Miss Edith Sands, 
Miss Julia Delafield, Miss Harriet Biddle, Miss Edith 
Speyers, Miss Helen Lefferts, Miss Edith de Russy 
and Miss Katharine Van Rensselaer. 

Cards have been sent out by Dr. and Mrs. George 
B. Fowler and Miss Gertrude Fowler for Thursday 
afternoons in Jan. 

Mrs, Edward A. Willard, 342 West Eighty-eighth 
Street, will have a reception to-day and Thu., 17 
Jan., to introduce her daugh‘er. 

Mrs. Chesby Richardson gave the first one of her 
Wednesdays in Jan., on Wed., 9 Jan. 

On Thu., Io Jan., receptions were given by Mrs. 
Henry Draper, Mrs. Charles S. Abercrombie, and on 
11 Jan., by Mrs. Charles Collis, Mrs. Henry T. 
Webb and the Misses Webb, Mrs, Thomas S. Fuller, 
Mrs, Carman Harriot and Miss Harriot, Mrs. Clar- 
ence Meade and Miss Meade. 

Mrs, Eugene Robert and Miss Alice Robert gave a 
large reception on Sat.,12 Jan. Keceiving were Miss 
Elizabeth Duer, Miss Edith Speyers, Msss Helen Let- 
terts, Miss Anna Riker, Miss Mabel Whithers and 
Miss Louisa Maynard. 

On Sat., 12 Jan., Mrs. John Hamilton Inman also 
gave a reception for her daughter, Miss Inman, Re- 
ceiving were Miss Mabel Simmons, Miss Nellie 
Brokaw, Miss Estelle Little, Miss Beadleston and 
Miss Kissam. 

Mr. and Mrs, George Hillard Benjamin gave a 
reception on Sat., 12 Jan., to introduce their daugh- 
ter, Miss Frances Ford Benjamin. 

The following hae sent out cards for receptions : 
Mrs. Siegfried Gruner and Miss Gruner, 22 Jan. and 

Jan. Mr. and Mrs, Maturin Delafield, Miss Del- 
afield and Miss Julia Delafield, Tues. in Jan. Mrs. 
Thomas Townsend Sherman, Wed., 16 and 23 Jan, 
ard Mrs, Eastman and Miss Ethel Efingham John- 
son, Mondays until Lent. 

On Thu,, 17 Jan., at the Ladies’ New York Club, 
Mrs. Sydney Harris, daughter of Mrs. John R. Brady 
and sister of Mrs, Albert Stevens, will make her début 
in parlor recitations, Miss Laura Burnham, the so- 
prano, will sing twice during the afternoon accompa- 
nied by Sig. Alphedo Goré. Miss Burnham is a pupil 
of Mme. Marchesi. 

On Wed. aft., 16 Jan., there was a meeting of the 
Original Society of Colonial Dames, at the residence 
of Mrs, J. Hampden Robb, 23 Park Avenue. A 
paper entitled William Penn was read by Mrs. 
Henry tiancock, of Philadelphia. 

Mrs, Sarah Cowell Le Moyne resumed her annual 
course of readings and recitations from the works of 
Robert Browning, on Tue. aft., 15 Jan., at the Ly- 
ceum Theatre. She read Colombe’s Birthday. 
Among her patronesses are Mrs, John Jacob Astor, 
Mrs. Burke-Roche, Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. 
Henry Clews, Mrs. Reginald De Koven, Mrs. Ben 
Ali Haggen, Mrs. Schieffelin, Miss Roberts, Miss 
Freylinghuysen and Miss Sloane. 

Many new names are among the list of members of 
the Badminton Club, which will hold its first meeting 
at the Berkeley School on the afternoon of 26 Jan. 
On the opening day a number of smal! prizes will be 
played for, There will be a tournament later in the 
season, when a handsome cup will be given to the 
victor, The patronesses are Mrs. Newbold Morris, 
Mrs. William Rhinelander, Mrs. John Alsop King, 
Mrs, Frederic de Peyster, Mrs. Alexander Webb, 
Mrs. John Kane, Mrs. Frederic Gallatin and Mrs, 
Charles E. Sands. 

The annual meeting of the Military Society of the 
War of 1812 was held in the Governor’s Room of the 
City Hall on Tue., 8 Jan., to celebrate the eightieth 
anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans. The Rev. 
Dr. Morgan Dix. Commandant of the Corps, occupied 
the chair. The following officers were elected. 
Commandant, the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix; Vice- 
Commandant, Mr. A. B. Gardinar; Adjutant and 
Sec., Major Henry Chauncey; Treasurer, Dr. 
Gouverneur M. Smith, Ass. Sec., Mr, Charles Isham ; 


Chaplain, the Rev. Alexander Hamilton; Surgeon, 
Mr. van Rensselaer Hoff; Registrar, Mr. Morris 
Ferris. Lieut. Michael Moore, U. S. A., retired, 
who served at the taking of Fort George in 1813, and 
Mr. Thomas M. Sturtevant, who served in the defense 
of New York in 1814, were re-elected on ithe Council 
of Administration, as also weregMr. James M. Mont 
gomery, Mr. Frederic Gallatin and Mr. Daniel 
Banks. 

Vicomte d’Abzac, who for many years held the posi- 
tion of Consul-General from France to this country, 
has just been promoted to the rank of Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 


RECEIVING DAYS 


Mrs, Warren E. Dennis, 42 W 51, 
January. 

Mrs, Herman Le Rcy Emmet, 102 E 36, Wednes- 
days in January. 

Mrs, Edward Fuller, 35 E 36, 
January. 

Mrs. Harry Campbell Graef and Miss Graef, 58 E 
57, 5, 12, 19 Feb. 

Mrs. Gaspar Griswold, 14 W 21, Thursdays. 

Mrs. Robert Hoe, Miss Hoe, 11 E 36, Tuesdays in 
January and February. 

Mrs. Hamilton Louis Hoppin, 44 W 11, Fridays in 
January. 

Mrs. Edward Walsh Humphreys and Miss Anne 
Deas Duane, 24 E 35, Wed., 9, 16, 23 Jan. 

Mrs. Richard Somers Hayes, 30 E 51, Mon., 21, 
28 Jan. 


Mrs. Randolph Hurry, 242 
Wednesdays. 

Mrs, Arthur j. Peabody, Miss Peabody, 15 W 10, 
Fridays in January. 

Mrs, Clarence C, Rice, 81 Irving Place, Thurs- 
days in January and February. 

Mrs. Samael Sloan, Jr., 145 E 37, Fridays in Janu- 
ary. 

Mrs. James Struthers and Mrs, Harry B. 
12 E §8, Tuesdays in January. 

Mrs. Oakleigh Therne, The Buckingham, Tue., 
22 Jan. 

Mrs. John D. 
Wednesdays. 


Mondays in 


Wednesdays in 


Lexington Ave.» 


Taylor, 


Wing, Miss Wing. 16 W 49, 


CHARITABLE ENTERTAINMENTS 

The Columbia College Glee, Banjo and Mandolin 
Clubs gave a concert on the evening of Thu., to 
Jan., for the benefit of the Working Women’s So- 
ciety, at Chickering Hall. Owing to the epidemic 
of grip, about one-third of the members were pre- 
vented from being present. This, however, did not 
seem to dampen the enthusiasm of the audience, and 
many jolly college songs were sung with great vim, 
and thoroughly enjoyed by all who heardthem, The 
proceeds of this concert will go toward championing 
the cause of working women, and it was through the 
efforts of this Society that the bill for women factory 
inspectors was passed last year, through the State 
Legislature, By paying a nominal sum any woman 
can become a member, and in so doing she secures 
the privilege of borrowing money without paying any 
interest, and is insured work at all seasons of the year. 
The patronesses of this society, most of whom were 
present at the concert are, Mrs, Seth Low, Mrs. Henry 
van Rensselaer, Mrs. Edward Lauterbach, Mrs. 
Richard W. Gilder, Miss Rachel Kennedy, Mrs, G. 
W. Griffith, Mrs, Henry Draper, Dr. Mary Jacobi, 
Mrs, E. W. Bliss, Mrs. C. P. Huntington, Mrs. 
Willis James, Mrs. Frederic Coudert, Miss Helen 
Weston and Mrs Grace Carter. 

A parlor meeting in the interest of church work in 
Mexico, at which many prominent church people 
were present, was h ld at the residence of Mrs, Ed- 
ward Parsons, 17 North Madison Square, on Tue. 
afternoon, 8 Jan. Reports were read by the Rev. 
Henry Forrester, who tor many years has been asso- 
ciated with the Episcopal Church work in the City 
of Mexico, and listened to with much interest. The 
sum of a thousand dollars a month was asked for to 
keep the work in proper condition. Among others 
who spoke were Bishop Doane, Bishop Williams, Dr. 
Satterlee and Dr, Gallaudet. Present. were Mrs. 
Charles Nourse, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Edward Abbott, 
Mrs, Peter Moller, Mrs. M. E. Watson, Miss Emily 
Reynolds and Mrs. Richard Irvin, 

A musicale and ball for the benefit of the charities 
connected with the Spanish and Portuguese Syna- 
gogue at Fifth Avenue and 1gth Street, of which the 
Rev. H. P. Mendes is minister, was given on Tho. 
eve., 10 Jan. The concert was under the direction 
of Mr. Julius J. Lyons, who conducted the Metro- 
politan Orchestra of 75 players. Among the patron- 
esses were Mrs. Harmon Nathan, Mrs, Joshua Hen- 
dricks, Mrs. Gomez, Mrs. J. H. Lazarus, Madame 
Pisa and Mrs, Theodore Meyers. 

An enjoyable musical tea was given at the Waldorf 
on the afternoon of Thu., 10 Jan., for the benefit of 
the Philanthropic Fund of the Sorosis Society. De- 
lightful musical sketches were given by the Abbott 
sisters, Mrs. F. Harrington and Miss Gertrude Betz 
played charmingly on the piano, Miss Linde and Miss 
Marcella Smith sang, Mrs. Wesley Smith recited, 
and the Mandolin Quintet and the Ladies’ Quartet 
rendered selections which were enjoyed by all. A 
light collation was served from three until five o'clock. 

The second of a series of free lectures to working 
boys was given on the eve. of Thu., to Jan., at No. 
68 University Place, by Mr. George H. Dean. His 
subject was Japan, The last lecture, which was very 
largely attended by the boys, was given by Mr. John 
C. Thompson of Yale. They are under the auspices 
of the Loyal Legion Temperance League. 

A delightful performance of amateur theatricals 
given for the benefit of the Church of the Reconcili 
ation, will take place at the Berkeley Lyceum on 
Sat. eve., 19 Jan. The play chosen is Mr. T. H. 
Craven's comedy entitied Meg’s Diversion, and it 
will be acted by the following well-known amateurs, 
Miss Mildred Kytinge, Miss May Middleton, Miss 
Louise Laidlaw, Mr. Evert J. Wendell, Mr. Jacob 
Wendell, Jr., Mr. G. Gordon Cleatcher, Mr, Leonidas 





























































































































Lawson, Jr., and Mr. Walker M. Dennett. The 
patronesses are Mrs, Arthur Brooks, Mrs. Wood- 
bury Langdo.., Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, Mrs, F. R. 
Townsend, Mrs. Horace Barnard, Mrs. James Mc- 
Clean, Mrs. Newton Perkins, Mrs. John T. Hall, 
Miss E. S. Watson and Miss Zerega. 

Mrs, Sherwood gave the first one of her interesting 
readings, in aid of the ** Kind Word”’ Society, on 
Mon., 14 Jan., at §35 Fifth Avenue. A Resolute 
Campaign was her subject. The second reading 
will take place on Mon., 21 Jan 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Six new five cent restaurants where poor people 
can get food and comfortable meals for the small sum 
of five cents, have just been opened by the Industrial 
Christian Alliance, which did so much good last yeaz 
in this way. ‘nese restaurants are at 159 Bleecker 
Street, §7 Market Street, 112 Rivington Street, §7 
Avenue C, one at the corner of Rivington and Goerck 
Streets and one at § East Broadway, which 1s the 
largest of all. Here 1,000 people are fed daily and 
there are facilities for feeding 1,000 more. In con- 
nection with these restaurants, the Christian Alliance 
will keep up this winter the cheap grocery stores, 
where packages of tea, coffee, sugar, beans, peas, 
hominy, wiil be sold for five cents apiece. Families 
who prefer taking home the cooked food from the 
restaurants will be allowed todo soand thereby insure 
getting alarger quantity. ‘The Alliance has not as 
yet made any appeal to the public for assistance, as 
ithad $4,800 lett over from ‘ast year. Secretary 
Mibury says the distress this year is quite as great as 
last. 

The monthly meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Columbia College was held in Hamilton Hail on 
Mon.,7 Jan. The members present at the meeting 
were the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, Rev. Talbot Cham- 
bers, Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, Pres, Seth Low, Mr. 
Edward Mitchell, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. 
George L. Rives, Mr. William C. Schermerhorn, Mr, 
F A, Schermerhorn, Mr. Joseph W. Harper, Mr, 
William Bayard Cutting, Mr. Lennox Smith, Mr. 
George G, Wheeler and Mr. William G, Lathrop, 
Jr. hree important announcements were made to 
the effect that a gift of $350,000 had been made by 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Mr. Frederic Vanderbilt and Mr. George Vanderbilt 
tor the erection of two buildings tor the College of 
Physicians, and Surgeons connected with Columbia 
College; a gitt of $200,000 from Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam D, Sloane for an addition to the Sloa: e Matern- 
ity Hospital, and an offer by two gentlemen, whose 
namies were not given,to guarantee $500,000 for the 
erection of two of the new buildings on Morningside 
Heights for Columbia College. These gifts, amount- 
ing to $1,050,000, have been offered within the last 
month, 

An excellent course of free lectures to the people is 
being given urder the direction of the Board of Edu- 
cation, ‘These lectures will be continued in the dif- 
ferent public schools in the city, and some at Cooper 
Union, on every Monday and Thursday evening un- 
til 1 April. 

At the annual meeting of the Charity Organization 
Society, on Wed., 9 Jan., the following officers were 
elected: Pres., Mr. Robert de Forest; Vice-Pres., 
Mr. Charlies S. Fairchild; Treas., Mr. Constant An- 
drews; General Sec., Mr. Charles D. Keliogg. The 
following gentlemen were also elected Vice-Presidents 
of the Society: Mr. James K, Gracie, Mr. Nicholas 
Fish, Mr, J. Hampden Robb, Mr. Rutherfurd Stuy- 
vesant, Mr. Richard Derby, Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, 
Mr. James Roosevelt, Mr George Dodge, Mr. Dun- 
can Harris, Mr, Frederick Thompson, Mr. Max 
Blumenthal, Mr. John Kennedy and Mr, Francis H. 
Leggett, 

The following are the newly elected officers of St. 
John’s Guild «Pres., Mr. William Brookfield; First 
Vice-Pres.p-Mr. Walter Stanton; Second Vice-Pres., 
Mr. Franklin Burdye; Sec., Mr. John P. Faure, and 
Treas., Mr. Henry Marquand, 


WEDDINGS 


On Thu., to Jan., at Trinity Church, Newport, 
Rhode Island, Miss Florence Magill was married to 
Mr, Harry J. Spence. Miss Magill is the daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Magill, Rector of Trinity Church. The 
bridesmaids were Miss Helen Magill, Miss Louise 
Magill and Miss Mary V. Thorndike, of Providence. 
‘Lhe best man was Mr. George Brooke Claxton, of 
Montreal, and the ushers were the Rev. Edward 
Buckey, the Rev. Frederic Lobdell, of Philadelphia, 
the Rev, Hamilton Scruyler and the Rev. Ernest 
Magill, a brother of the bride. A large reception 
followed the ceremony at the rectory. 

On Mon., 14 Jan., at Grace Church, Chantry, Miss 
Helen Wood Watts was very quietly married to Mr. 
Henry Woodhull Green, of Trenton, N. J. Miss 
Watts is the eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs, George 
Watts. The Rev. Dr. Rainstord performed the cere- 
mony, assis*ed by Dr. Huntington. Miss Julia Watts, 
a sister of the bride, was the maid ot honor. There 
were no bridesmaids. Mr. George Green was best 
man, and the ushers were Mr. James Watts, Mr. 
William Jackson, Mr, George Agnew and Mr. Ed- 
win Lewis. 

On Tue., 15 Jan., Miss Georgette de Grove, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Ritze.ra de Grove, was married 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, to Mr, Edward 
Perry, of England. Muss Alice Schmidt was the 
maid of honor. Mr. H. Maitland Kersey was best 
man, and the ushers were Mr. Henry Chauncey, Mr. 
James C, Rocquet, Mr. Isaac Iselin and Mr. Frank 
Paton, The Rev, D, Parker Morgan performed the 
ceremony and a small reception followed 

On Thu,, 17 Jan., in the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, Miss Edith Fairfax Carter, daughter of Mr. znd 
Mrs. John Carer, will be married to Mr. Clarence 
Livingston Burger, son of the late Mr. Henry Burger, 
of this city Miss Annette Reynaud, of Mount Ver- 
non, will be the maid of honor, and the best man will 
be Mr. Frank Melvain Burger. The ushers are Mr, 


William B, Anderson, Mr, Frank Cunningham, Mr, 





Duncan Edwards, Mr. Wyllys Terry and Mr, Norman 
S. Dike. 

On Tue. eve., 22 Jan., in St. Thomas's Church, 
Miss Martin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Oswald Mar- 
tin, will be married to Mr. John Laimbeer, Jr. Miss 
Catherine Martin will be the maid of honor, and the 
bridesmaids will oe Miss Mabel Renshaw Jones, Miss 
Gertrude Murray, Miss Louise Simmons and Miss 
Sergeant. Mr, Francis Laimbeer will be the best 
man and the ushers will be Mr. Oswald Martin, Mr. 
James Black, Mr, Todd and Mr. Holden. 

On Wed., 6 Feb., in Calvary Church, Miss Eliza- 
beth Maud Gallatin, daughter of Mrs. James Gallatin, 
will be married to Mr. John de Courcy Irelana, 
Miss Helen Dawson Gallatin, a sister of the bride, 
will be the maid of honor, and the bridesmaids will be 
Miss Louise Ireland, Miss Adelia Ireland, Miss Cor- 
nelia Robb, Miss Marion de Peyster Carey, Miss 
Meta Mackay, Miss » arie Huntington, Miss Juliette 
de Neutville and Miss Adéie Gardiner. The best man 


will be Mr. Robert Livingston ireland, a orother of 


the groom. The ushers are Mr. J. Montgomery 


Strong, Mr. Freaerick Winston, Mr. George Coggill, 


Mr. Charles Sherwell and Mr, Henry M. Alexander. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Mary Waring Lefferts to Mr. Selah Brewster 
Strong. Muss Lefferts is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic R. Lefferts, and Mr. Strong is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. ‘1 homas 3. Strong, of this city. 

Miss Mariana Blakeman Thurber, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis B. Thurber, to Mr. Francis Lansing 
Prauyn, son of Mr. and Mrs. Francis 5, Pruyn, of 
Albany. 

Miss Florine Newell to Mr. Frederic James Slocum, 
of Chicago. Miss Newell is the daughter of Mrs. J. 
Edgar Newell, of this city. The wedding will take 
place in the early spring. 

Miss May Davenport Fanning to Mr. Le Roy 
Tracy, of Denver, Col. Miss Fanning is the daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. William Tremont Fanning, of this 
city. 

Miss Sarah Frame, daughter of Mrs, James Young 
Frame, of Boston, to her cousin, Mr. Jonn Town- 
send Frame, of this city. 

Miss Elsie Stillman to Mr. William G. Rockefeller. 
Miss Stillman is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs, James 
Stillman, and Mr, Rocketeller is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs, William Rocketeller. He was graduated from 
Yale University i. the class of 1892, and is a member 
of the Metropolitan, Riding and Alpha Delta Phi 
Clubs, 

Mrs. Charles Pierson, of Ramapo, N. J., to Mr. 
William Gaston Hamilton. Mr. Hamilton is the 
father of Mr. William Pierson Hamilton, who a short 
time ago marned Miss Juliet Morgan, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. J Pierpont Morgan. 

Miss Grace Hoyt to Dr. David Orr Edson. Miss 
Hoyt is the daughter ot Mr and Mrs. Russell Hoyt, 
and Dr. Edson is the brother ot Dr, Cyrus Edson and 
nephew of ex-Mayor Franklin Edson, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Questions addressed to Vogue must be accompanied 
with the writer's name and address, which, however, 
will not be published, Correspondents who do not 
want initials published will please send also a pseu- 
donym for this purpose, 

Correspondents will please write on one side only 
of the paper. 


Correct Stick. K. D., New Haven, Conn.—A 
plain, dark wood stick with shepherd crook handle is 
correct. Mr. R. T. Wilson, Jr., has a very pretty 
one, as also have a number of New York men who 
are considered smart dressers, 


BicyCLiInG CostuME. Henry §,, St. Louis, Mo.— 
In England and abroai the very smartest men do not 
have bicycling costumes when they ride a wheel. 
At first it was the vogue, but the French ran it into 
the ground, and the calicot now dresses three or four 
times a day, whenever he gets a holiday with his 
wheel. The present Czar of Russia and the Crown 
Prince of Greece and a number of the royal family of 
Denmark recently made a bicycling tour, and all of 
them wore tweed suits and used straps under their 
their shoes, as they would do if they went riding. 
Otherwise, the b-st dress is composed of knickers and 
golf stockings, with Norfolk jacket and cap. 


Ties, Anxious, Wilmington, Del.—Write to any 
haberdasher for the piqué or crossbarred ties, They 
all have them, They are displayed in five or six 
windows on Broadway and Fitth Avenue. The 
material is rather thick—stiffer than muslin, but not 
so dense as the regular piqué. It is less liable to 
muss when tied. 


Lottimer, Philadelphia, The water-proof patent 
leather is an excellent walking boot. You can have 
it soled so that you will not slip. Goloshes and rub- 
bers are ugly and inconvenient. The best rubbers 
are Romeos, Your bovutmaker will know what they 
are if you ask him. 

Russet SHOES. Lebanon, New York.—Men do 
wear russet shoes on snowy days. The suéde glove 
is not as popular this year as last. It is considered 
very smart by very young men to go out without an 
overcoat, but it is also a mark of youth and of inex- 
perience, 


SHOE FOR EVENING WEAR. P.W.L., New York. 
—The correct shoe for evening dress is the patent 
leather pump. For afternoons, walking, etc., the 
patent leather with kid tops and buttons. The patent 
leather with plain cloth tops, Congress ** style,”’ as 
you express it, are not in vogue. They are neither 
one thing nor the other. 


The following is a suggestion from a correspondent 
to prevent trousers from bagging, which Vogue in- 
serts, The best possible remedy is perhaps to have a 


good tailor who will construct his work so as to pre- 
vent this disagreeable result, However, it is given, 
as it may help those who are sufferirg from bad 
workmanship. 

Sew into the legs a piece of stout canvas, say about 
six inches long and a half inch narrower than the 
front space between seams, I think this canvas will 
take all of the strain without inconvenience to the 
wearer. The strain will have a tendency to bring 
the material under the knee forward and up. Any 
tailor can arrange the top edge of this canvas so that 
the toes will not get behind it when the trousers are 
put on. 





THE FATAL CARD 


Here is probably no manager who 
| appeals to the affectionate instincts 
of Thespians half so much as Mr. 
A.M. Palmer. indeed, it may sufficiently 
safely be affirmed that the general attitude of 
manager toward actor is of that unequivalently 
extractive nature that capital often assumes to 
labor. But in Mr. Palmer’s case the actor 
sincerely rejoices in his successes and bewails 
his failures, because this senior manager has 
always been a member of the dramatic pro- 
fession, not an outsider speculating with an 
unknown, or, at all events, indefinite quantity 
called **the drama.’’ There is, therefore, 
professional rejoicing at the prospect of a long- 
enduring prosperity at Palmer’s Broadway 
Theatre. It is quite on the cards that The 
Fatal Card will prove a winning card for the 
establishment. 

Messrs. Chambers and Stephenson deserve 
congratulating. They received an order to 
prepare something that would congest the 
Adelphi treasury. They weren’t asked for 
a piece that would draw well, or very well ; 
it was to cram the house just as long as they 
pleased. They have filled the order with 
exemplary completeness and have not yet 
troubled themselves to decide the one thing 
they had carte blache about—the duration of 
the run. Further, they have borrowed, built, 
arranged, dovetailed from the drama and 
farce of the past deftly and consulted with 
reasonable sincerity the ethics of the possible 
in their selection of time, place, circumstance 
and event. If the taste and intelligence of 
average audiences would have permitted they 
would certainly have prepared a good play, 
as it is they have carried out the Adelphi 
Gattis orders and the Gattis know pretty well 
what their audiences are capable of taking in 
easily and paying for steadily. It would be 
deliberately unkind to explain the plot, be- 
cause anything original in that direction was 
not asked for. One man saves ancther’s 
life in Act 1, and gets half a card and we sit 
back in perfect contentment to wait through 
numerous sequential and vibrating scenes till 
that card is put together again, takes the 
trick and—** there you are, don’t you know.”’ 

The resources of Mr. Frohman and Mr. 
Palmer have been taxed to furnish a cast 
of twenty-three ladies and gentlemen, and if 
those with the most opportunity distinguish 
themselves most the others assisted the com- 
pleteness of the presentation by unexagger- 
atedly fulfilling the requirements of their 
roles. Probably the best acting of the even- 
ing was furnished by Mr. W. H. Thompson, 
who played throughout with undeviating 
faithfuluess and just consistency. Mr. Roberts, 
whose industry is nearly phenomenal, being a 
theatrical agent always, a stage manager 
often, and an actor whenever necessary, 
played the cleverly interpolated bathing scene 
from the old farce with a modest fervor quite 
consistent with his paucity of attire. Mr. 
Ratcliffe was somewhat affected, but not 
without much of the needed fervér for this 
sort of piece. Was Mr. Ferguson quite well 
selected for Jim Dixon? this actor could 
hardly do anything badly, but he didn’t seem 
quite in his element. 

Among the ladies it is not pleasant to note 
that Miss Agnes Miller is deteriorating in 
her art. Miss May Robson was delightful 
and Mademoiselle Adrienne Dairolles, turned 
a fierce Spanish woman into a fierce French- 
woman with results in every way inspiriting 


to the audience. If fashion be again turning 
towards melodrama, Messrs. Palmer and 
Napoleon Frohman are pretty sure to gather 
in wads of dollars. 


THE WELL-GROOMED MAN 
PAPER NO. 5 


Wo minute particles of advice and ** on 
we go to Turkey ’’—that is, to get 
Jim up in the morning. The cig- 
arette stub was thrown out of the window, it 
will be remembered. Because nothing is so 
foul smelling or acts so wickedly on the sur- 
rounding atmosphere as cigarette stubs—they 
are worse than cigar ends. The moment a 
smoke is over cremate the remains. Fresh 
tobacco smoke is pleasant, and if you please, 
healthy in moderation ; but, oh! to sit next a 
man with a halt-smoked pipe in his pocket. 
There—that one noun moderation is the 
foundation of wholesome humanity if people 
would but believe it. To see some twenty- 
one year old specimen of an asinine masculine 
grin, as he says : 

“Feelin’ awful groggy this morning. 
Cholly and ,I smoked eight boxes of cigar- 
ettes and drank forty B. and S’s. last night ; 
fact, pon me soul.”’ 

You can’t kick the idiot, because it’s 
illegal and impolite; but I confess I permit 
myself to say ** the more fool you.”’ 

I have said Jim didn’t snore; but he used 
to. We had to share a room once when be- 
lated in a country hotel. It was of a good 
size and had a couple of bedsin it, so I didn’t 
mind. Before tat memorable night was 
over there was nothing movable at my end of 
the room that I hadn’t shied at Jim. I hit 
him, too, when I wasn’t too mad te aim 
carefully. But it didn’t affect Jim much. 
He’d wake up, say “Eh! was er matter ?”’ 
sigh deeply, turn round and begin another 
snore, which seemed to come by divers tortu- 
ous channels from some region near his great 
toe. When it did reach his nose it took a 
lingering and hollow farewell in grunts, gasps, 
sniffles and gulps that made me feel certain 
that the parturiton pangs attending the advent 
of the next snore would prove his choking 
decease. 

The next morning, after explanations, 
Jim was desperately sorry. 

“ What shall I do, old man? 
it, 1 shall never dare to marry, you know. 
*€ Tl cure you, Jim, if you'll let me.” 

‘* Certainly, old man. Hope the operation 
isn’t very painful— but there, I won’t keep 
you aWake to-night, if it does hurt. What is 
to be done ?”’ 

I took Jim to the nearest throat doctor. 

** Will you examine that gentleman with 
a laryngoscope and see if he hasn’t a slight 
chronic catarrh.”” 

The doctor did so; admitted I was right ; 
syringed the nasal cavity and passages lead- 
ing to the throat quite clear and suggested 
that Jim had better have that done every 
other day for several weeks at a guineaa 
time. 

Instead, that night I taught Jim how to 
sniff up a tumbler of warm water with a 
small teaspoon of salt disolved in it through 
the nasal orifices, discharging the water by a 
familiar throat clearing process through the 
mouth. Jim swallowed some, and splut- 
tered and coughed a bit, but learned the 
trick so quickly that he insisted on proving 
his skill with a second half tumbler. 

Jim said it was great and that the process 
seemed to clear out the entire of his head, 
less the brains. When he got into bed I ap- 
proached him with a widely folded silk 
handkerchief. 

“ Shut your mouth, Jim.’’ He did. I 
bound the handkerchief over his head and 
round the jaw so that his mouth couldn’t 
fall open in sleeping. That night Jim did 
not snore because he could not, respiration 
by this simple process being limited to the 
nasal passage. 

If the doctors will excuse my mentioning 
the fact fifty per cent. of chronic catarrh 
cases will disappear if snoring is stopped. I 
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could even explain the idiosyncrasy of the 
snore, but have no room. 
Agricola J. Van Dusenbury. 
London, Dec., 1894. 


P.S.—I haven’t got Jim up after all; 
question of space. He shall positively rise in 
the next paper, and, in the meantime, a little 
extra sleep won’t hurt him. 

P. P. S.—Of course, no lady could snore, 
but if one had acquired the habit out of com- 
pliment toa husband gifted with a “ vibrant 
snooze,” well—lI need say no more. 

P. P. P. S.—These postscripts are intended 
as a delicate compliment to the sex of those 
readers who will not, naturally, read me. 


WHAT THEY READ 





WAYSIDE POEMS. BY WALLACE BRUCE 


The ‘* unaffected modesty *’ of the author 
as expressed at considerable length in his 
preface, would tend to disarm the critic of 
these ‘* occasional’ poems prepared for lodge 
meetings, statue unveilings and patriotic and 
sentimental anniversaries of various kinds. 
Tne collection is likely to give much pleasure 
to those who took part on these occasions. 
There is plenty of warm feeling and personal 
allusion set forth in facile rhymes, with a good 
deal of mixed metaphor and some faulty ver- 
sification. Precisely what Mr. Bruce means 
by a ** cable-tow ”’ ’twere vain to guess, and 
such a line as this : 


“Whose drawbridge was the floating keel,”’ 


is apt to bring confusion to the best regulated 
mind. The use of “ prisened’’ as a parti- 
cipial adjective would be hard to defend, and 
harder still is it to understand how an intelli- 
gent Scotchman can mistake the meaning of 
Holy Rood, and confine it as Mr. Bruce does, 
exclusively to a given space of ground (see A 
Hearty Grasp and Columbia’s Garland). 
The best bit of verse in the book is 


IN WHISPERS 


A song came floating from out the sky ; 
When asked to stay, it answered, *“* Why 


? 


“* A New Year verse for one most fair ;”” 
I spake with joy. It answered, ** Where?” 


I whispered low, The song sped by— 
** Not sweet enough for her am I. 


An angel voice I'll go and get,” 
The poet sighed and waiteth yet. 
(Harper & Brothers, ) 


THE WHITE COMPANY. BY A. CONAN DOYLE 


To meet one’s favorite story (and by com- 
mon consent and in the opinion of the au- 
thor himself, his best book), in such fitting 
dress, is a very great gratification. Uniform 
with Micah Clarke, Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers have brought out the stirring ro- 
mance in an attractive binding, bright with 
heraldic blazonry in vert, or and gules. The 
illustrations are few, but fair, and while the 
reader may regret that incidents of compara- 
tive unimportance have been chosen for por- 
trayal it may be that the artist felt his inabil- 
ity to furnish a portrait of Sir Nigel and his 
black patch which should be perfectly satis- 
factory to the noble baron’s numerous ad- 
mirers. (Harper & Brother. ) 

THROUGH TROUBLED WATERS. ‘‘ FROM THE 
FRENCH.” BY MRS. F. J. A. DARR 


This book may be meant as an honest ef- 
fort to rehabilitate Sir Charles Dilke and 
ustify the estimable woman who became his 
wife—an effort in which it partly succeeds— 
but it reads rather more like a gratuitous rak- 
ng up of a scandal for the sake of a sensa- 
tional story. The undeniable cleverness 
with which it is written does not wholly excuse 
the thinly veiled indelicacy of many parts 
fit. As represented in the person of Rich- 
urd Townshend the hero makesa noble figure, 
ind the only blot on the fine character of 


Margaret Thayer is the slanderous gossip she 
is made to retail. The political part is well 
done and very interesting, and the terse esti- 
mates of public men, easily recognizable 
under various pseudonyms, are clever and 
just. 

THE LAND OF THE SUN, BY CHRISTIAN 
REID 


The thrifty traveler has of late years 
shown praiseworthy diligence and turned 
many an honest penny by means of letters 
from all sorts of out-of-the-way places, from 
Nova Zembla to Tierra del Fuego, contrib- 
uted to the columns of local papers. The 
author of Morton House and Bonny Kate 
(to name two of the best of her score of nov- 
els), with more confidence in her own pow- 
ers, has essayed to combine guide-book and 
novel in one, with a result something like 
the old sailor’s whiskey and water—it is a 
“© little of neither.” The nice people who 
make up a party to go to Mexico would form 
the dramatis persone of a charming story 
were they not weighted down with the duty 
of sightseeing aloud for our benefit. The 
guide-book part is full, accurate and enthusi- 
astic. To keep at such a high pressure of 
admiring rhapsody and ardent enthusiasm for 
a matter of three hundred and fifty pages 
(especially when a certain amount of same- 
ness is taken into account) is rather a feat 
to be proud of, and speaks well either for 
Christian Reid or Mexico—we are not quite 
sure which. As we must own to preferring 
our guide-books and novels respectively un- 
diluted, we are perhaps in the position of the 
unjust judge. Unquestionably, it should at- 
tract travelers to Mexico, a land of wonders 
at our very doors ; and if all parties thither 
are to have such adjuncts of love-making, 
quarreling and matrimony, the trip will be- 
come popular and unpopular, respectively, 
with young women and prudent mammas, 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 


THE PARASITE. B. A. CONAN DOYLE 


Doctor Doyle, with his keen insight and his 
big, broad, wholesome nature joined to a sym- 
pathetic power of penetration which enables 
him to apprehend emotions entirely alien to 
himself, is just the man to treat the tempting 
subject of hypnotism in a sane and sober fash- 
ion. Thus while he cannot fail to make a fas- 
cinating tale of this brief study of hypnotic sug- 
gestion, he does so in a way to bring out most 
forcibly the dangers which lurk in any unau- 
thorized tampering with it. Nay, he even 
contrives toshow howa man of science, enter- 
ing upon a course of experiments with a ser- 
ious and studious purpose, finds himself face 
to face with horrible perils, and he thereby 
warns, most effectually, those amateurs of 
occult phenomena who have dabbled succes- 
sively in mesmerism, spiritualism and theo- 
sophic vagaries, to the considerable risk of 
their bodies and brains, if not of their poor 
shallow souls. Nothing could be better as a 
story, nor more emphatic as a warning, and 
the more widely the book is read the better 
will the author’s purpose be served, of con- 
vincing the too curious that such researches 
are best left in the hands of scientists and 
that their results will place dangerous weap- 
ons in the hands of the unscrupulous. (Har- 
per & Brother.) 





JACKETS AND MANTLES 


(from $85 to $250) 

Jackets and coats are either of sealskin or 
Persian lamb and when made with extra full 
sleeves and the usual flaring collar are very 
expensive. A sealskin coat has always been 
considered an ideal garment and the cost of 
one this year is from $150 to $250, according 
to grade and length. It may not be amiss 
to say here that long-skirted coats are going 
out of fashion. A very handsome Persian 
lamb jacket can be had for $85, $100 is 


asked if a large size is required. An ermine 
mantle costs from $150 upward. One in 
black Persian may be bought for $145. 


FUR TRIMMINGS 
(from 50 cents to $5 per yard) 


Dark mink and the various sables are 
much used for trimming this season. A 
narrow band of fur above the bertha of a 
ball gown, a stripe of the same fur amid the 
lace in the skirt is frequently seen, and to 
those who cannot afford Russian sable for 
the purpose Hudson bay sable at $2 per yard 
supplies its place in a very creditable manner. 
For: walking costumes and house gowns 
Alaska sable may be bought for from 50 
cents to $1 per yard, mink for $1.50 to $2, 
beaver from 50 to 75 cents, these all in two- 
inch widths. Persian lamb trimming of the 
same width costs from 75 cents to $1, silver 
coney is 50 cents, ermine from $2 upward 
and swansdown, 60 cents. 

Black lynx with its long, lustrous surface, 
and black fox, are both used for trimmings, 
and may be bought in four-inch widths for 
from $4.50 to $5 per yard. The inner sides 
of collars to evening wraps are generally lined 
with fur, and for such purpose ermine and 
chinchilla are greatly used when the wrap is 
of a light color. 

Chiffon gauffré is more frequently used to 
combine with other materials than to form 
an entire dress. It is crinkled into wavy 
lines or bias stripes, and makes effective 
sleeves and front pieces to silk or satin gowns. 
From 68 cents to 75 cents is the price of this 
material, the width of which is twenty-seven 
inches. 

Nothing makes prettier evening gowns than 
the delicate silk crépes which are shown in 
the best shops. Sea-shell pink, pale green, 
golden green, yellow, scarlet, mauve and 
cream are among the evening tints, and the 
price per yard for the finest quality of twenty- 
two inch width is go cents. Chiffon, as is 
well known, is a very popular material for 
ball dresses, and is nut as perishable as may 
be thought, pressing with a hot iron restoring 
its freshness noticeably. It is wider than 
crépe, forty-five inches being the rule, and is 
$1.10 per yard. 

Every imaginable shade is to be had in 
chiffon as it is used for collars, berthas, 
sleeves and other accessories. Embroidered 
chiffon, is much more exvensive than the 
plain, and is very effective when used for 
sleeves and bertha to a satin gown. 

Mousseline de soie is more silky in texture 
than chiffon and if less durable is also less 
expensive. It comes in forty-five-inch width 
and is 75 cents per yard. 

Silver-dotted white tulle is shown for ball 
dresses, and is an exquisite material. It is 
very wide and comes from $3 up to $5 per 
yard. Jet spangled black tulle may be had 
at the same prices. 

Some lovely brocaded satins are shown by 
leading houses which, if not so heavy and 
rich as those already described, are handsome 
enough to make up into very effective gowns. 
Some of the prettiest evening shades appear 
in this material. An example is of pale yel- 
low with tiny rosebuds powdered over the 
surface. At intervals are large discs enclos- 
ing leaf forms all of the same shade as the 
ground, $1.25 is the cost per yard, the width 
measuring twenty-one inches. 

Miroir velvet in exquisite shades of cerise, 
mignonette green or golden yellow is much 
used for the short puffed sleeves and trim- 
mings of dinner and ball gowns. These 
velvets are sometimes embroidered with tiny 
jewel beads or gold and jet spangles. In this 
case they are more expensive, going up to $5 
per yard—$2 per yard is the usual price. 

White taffeta or faille striped with black 
satin, the stripes narrow and far apart, is, 
when combined with black velvet and lace, a 
charming evening material and may be 
bought for $1.50 per yard. 

Some effective silks in pale blue, cream, 
white and wild rose are créped in their weav- 
ing in wavy lines forming stripes and diago- 


nals. They are quite new and are twenty- 


seven inches wide. The cost is 68 cents 
per yard. 

Pompadour silks of white with colored 
stripes and a running vine of fine flowers, 
forming a stripe on the white ground are from 
$1.25 to $2 per yard. 

Dress bonnets made up and ready to wear, 
such as described, can be bought for from $8 
to $12, and even for less. They have some 
in black velvet, blue or pink satin, cherry 
velvet—in fact, you may order what color 
you like—for from $3.75 up to $10. 

Slipper tips in open-work silver, oxydized 
or plain, gilt or gilt and silver, are fastened 
on the tip of the slipper, thereby making a 
showy finish, and certainly a very durable 
one, as they can be transferred from one pair 
to another, They cost $5 a pair. They 


LITTLE ECONOMIES 
(To Supplement What We Buy in the Shops) 


T \He lingerie shops make a tempting dis- 
play of beautiful underwear at prices 
quite beyond the reach of people of 

moderate means—yet no woman who knows 
how to sew will allow herself to slip into 
carelessness as regards this important part of 
dress. It takes, for instance, about nine 
yards of nainsook or India linen to make a 
nightdress, the cost of which per yard is from 
15 cents to 25 cents. The sleeves, balloon 
shape, are one yard or more wide, and reach 
to the elbow, where they are finished by a 
deep ruffle of washable lace, or fine Hamburg | 
embroidery. The neck, slightly open, is 
trimmed with a double ruffle to match the 
sleeves, and some dainty women make adjust- 
able collarettes or yokes of lace or Hamburg 
trimmed with ruffles to be put on over the 
nightgown, and in that case the neck is 
plainly finished without trimming. A ruffle 
with lace or worked edge is sometimes used 
to trim the bottom of the skirt. It is a de- 
light to make these pretty garments, the ma- 
terials for which cost a trifling sum and are 
so delicate to handle. 

A well-dressed girl, well known in the 
fashionable world, makes her own chemises, 
which are cut to fit plain over the bust, with 
darts and gores at the sides. The material 
used is very fine French nainsook, and a frill 
of Point de Génes lace or Point de Paris, 
sewn upon an entre-deux in which narrow rib- 
bon is run falls like a bertha over the shoul- 
ders and bust. The bottom of the skirt ‘s 
wide and trimmed with a four-inch flounce, 
so that it serves as an under petticoat. Over 
the silk vest and corset this dainty garment 
is worn, thus doing away with the corset- 
cover. Rosettes of narrow ribbon on the 
shoulders make a further finish. The mate- 
rials for one of these garments costs less than 


Plain black and colored silk stockings are 
made to look very beautiful by the insertion 
of pieces of black or white lace over the in- 
step. For instance, baste carefully upon the 
instep of a black silk stocking a piece of black 
Chantilly lace which has a pretty pattern. 
Buttonhole all around with fine black sewing 
silk, and then cut the under portion of the 
stocking away. The,lace should be cut in 
oblong medallion shape, so that one of the 
narrow ends will reach upward on the ankle. 

Baby carriage pillows may be prettily cov- 
ered by using the little white or colored em- 
broidered silk handkerchiefs, sold so cheaply 
in the shops. Twoof these stitched together 
with a frill of lace between make a charming 
pillow cover. 

A heavy linen sheet may be converted into 
a beautiful bed spread by inserting about six 
inches above the hem a wide entre-deux of 
rather coarse guipure, and sewing a deep fall 
of the same lace all around the edge. A me- 
dallion in the centre is a great improvement. 
A guipure pillow sham makes an excellent 
medallion appliquéd on with buttonhole 
stitching. Under the lace, to make the 
spread more effective, a piece of silesia, to 
match in color the furnishings of the room, 
may be placed. Guipure lace is very inex- 
pensive and can be bought at a low figure. 
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